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Preface 


In the 200 years of their connection, united by history but divided by geography, this is the 
first major exhibition of painting sent from Britain to Australia. This is not criticism for it is only 
recently that cargo jets have made safe transport possible, but it means this is an occasion to be 
commemorated; an act of pietas is being performed. 


It was in 1969 that the Art Gallery of New South Wales first mooted an exhibition to coincide 
with its reopening, but time was then too short. In 1972 Dr Eric Westbrook made a fresh 
proposal in London on behalf of the National Gallery of Victoria and it is his initiative which has 
now fructified. 


In the years of discussion content has varied. First to be considered was painting of the Romantic 
period, then landscape painting, then the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but much work of 
that period is on panel and cannot travel. Michael Kitson, Reader in the History of Art at the 
Courtauld Institute in London University, finally selected from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in order to add to knowledge already available here. 


This was fortunate. First, the seventeenth century is scarcely represented in Australia. And 
second, Michael Kitson's luminous introduction leads easily to the thought that the works of Van 
Dyck, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Stubbs, Romney and their fellows are an Australian as 
well as a British heritage. From the society they depict came the first settlers, including those 
early Australian painters who saw with northern eyes. 


Not only have these pictures never been seen in Australia, they have never been assembled 
under one roof; they remain so only until January 1978. A number come from private 
collections, such as Her Majesty The Queen's; or from official collections inaccessible to the 
public, such as Gainsborough's Lady Bate Dudley which normally hangs in the dining room at 
10 Downing Street. They fuse into an experience not easily available to native Britons or visitors 
to Britain. 


For a few weeks Australians from all backgrounds can glimpse a unique reflection of that 
variation of the eighteenth century which the British brought to Australia. Here we see it first at 
home with its country houses, portraits, dogs, horses and lack of visible religion and then abroad 
in the vigorous travel which led to the Pacific. The select sample increases understanding not 
only of British but of Australian ancestry and ways of seeing. 


The British Council is grateful to the National Gallery of Victoria and the Art Gallery of New 
South Wales for providing space and so much else, to the Visual Arts Board of the Australia 
Council, to the Australian Gallery Directors Council, to The Sydney Morning Herald and to the 
British Government for the indemnification without which the tour would not have begun. 


The Council is particularly indebted to Michael Kitson for giving his time so generously to 
selecting the pictures and preparing the catalogue, and to Miss Lindsay Stainton and John 
Murdoch for their help with the entries. 


Above all it is the lenders who are owed the greatest tribute. Their names appear against each 
entry, but the Council must thank especially its Patron, Her Majesty The Queen, and those 
owners and galleries whose names read like a roll call of the great houses and collections of 
Britain. It is no small generosity that they should have deprived themselves of their treasures for 
so long to allow them to travel so far. 


A. Mackenzie Smith 
Representative of the British 
Council in Australia 


Introduction 


“I would rather see the portrait of a dog I know than all the allegorical paintings they can 
show me in the world.” Well, the visual arts were not of course Dr Johnson's subject, and it is 
also true that he was writing at a time, the second half of the eighteenth century, when a number 
of artists, including his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, were trying to introduce allegorical painting 
into Britain. But the visual arts were not the subject of the majority of Johnson's educated 
fellow-countrymen, either. For some two hundred years, from the onset of the Reformation to 
the early eighteenth century, British taste in painting ran almost exclusively to portraiture: 
portraiture which during that period was mainly of men and woman, but which, increasingly in 
the eighteenth century, included also children, not a few dogs and innumerable horses. There is 
also another peculiarity — limitation — to painting in Britain before Hogarth: almost all the 
leading artists were foreign-born. 


Why the prolonged passion for portraiture and why the extensive delay before the emergence of 
a native school of painters? Ultimately, neither of these questions is answerable, for they have to 
do with the appearance and non-appearance of taste and genius, and, as Reynolds remarked 
when struggling to resolve a somewhat similar problem, “Could we teach taste or genius by 
rules (could we, that is, predict them), they would no longer be taste and genius”. There is no 
law of nature which states that a vigorous and healthy society must produce great literature, art 
or music, although it is very likely that it will produce great men in at least one of these fields. In 
the last analysis, the comparative thinness of painting in Britain in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is as mysterious a phenomenon as the brilliant flowering of the art during the same 
period in The Netherlands, a society which in many other respects was not dissimilar. 


Nor, while we are casting round for explanations, should we overlook the forces of custom and 
habit. Did someone, or a small group of people, when Holbein came to London in the 1530s, 
discover, for the first time in a society that had not previously known it, “the miracle of the 
painted likeness’’ — for in this sense Holbein's portraits must have seemed a miracle, with their 
sharp features, seeing eyes, minutely drawn eyelashes, creases at the corners of the mouth, all 
set out on the surface of the panel or paper, just as the sitter was in life? And was the delight in 
this miracle then transmitted to the next generation, and the next, until portraiture became 
among a certain class of persons not a rare and wonderful novelty but a necessity, almost a kind 
of drug? Certainly by Hogarth's time the demand for portraits seemed an integral part of the 
system, as unstoppable as the weather: “‘Selfishness, as in Holland, more prevails here than 
vanity. Portrait painting therefore ever has and will succeed better than in any country 
whatsoever, and where has it been carried higher? The demand be as constant as faces will arise 
.. - What is more, the principle had been established well before Hogarth, not only that British 
artists (including foreigners working in Britain) were well-suited to be portrait painters, but also 
that this was all they were suited for — a situation which they found increasingly irksome and 
against which they protested more and more vociferously. 


Still, when all allowances have been made for the autonomy of genius and the unaccountability 
of tastes, it remains true that art reflects the society that produces it. What were the 
characteristics of British society that shaped painting in its various phases during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and — a rather more difficult question — what does 
painting tell us about that society? 


It will be convenient to begin with the negative factors. The most obvious of these is the absence 
of the church as a patron of art. The adoption of Protestantism as the national religion following 
the Reformation kept religious painting out of churches, with a few marginal exceptions, 
throughout the period covered by this exhibition; furthermore, lacking the support of the church, 
this type of painting found no favour with private patrons, in contrast to what happened in The 
Netherlands, which were also Protestant but where private collectors were willing to buy 
religious pictures almost like any others. A second negative influence was the painters' guild, or 
Painter-Stainers’ Company. While this ostensibly existed to protect the rights of native artists in 
the face of foreign competition, the fact that it concerned itself solely with painting as a craft, 


rather than a liberal art, and its hostile attitude (which was reciprocated) towards the court, 
meant that it did little in practice to further the careers of British painters. Of course, a British- 
born artist of genius would have broken through this mould, and it should not be overlooked 
that William Dobson, who was at least an artist of considerable talent, was for a brief period in 
the 1640s the leading painter in Britain. Nevertheless, it may not be entirely coincidence that 
the native school emerged in the early eighteenth century at just the moment when the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company finally lost all influence and its role as the artist's “professional association” 
was taken over by the first academies. 


The most critical influence on the development of painting, in both the positive and negative 
sense, was the activity of the court. Queen Elizabeth I was not much interested in the visual arts, 
apart from portraits of herself, and the way was left open for the commissioning of portraits by 
the new ruling class. This class had largely come into being as a result of Henry VIII's dissolution 
of the monasteries, when land was granted to hitherto often obscure but energetic farmers, 
builders and merchants who supported the King’s claim to be head of the English Church. These 
men and their wives were individualistic, keenly interested in property, and belonged to a 
generation for whom the Renaissance concept of the individual dignity of man was still 
comparatively fresh. Portraiture might almost have been invented for them, and to reflect their 
new self-awareness. Living as they did on country estates, with in many cases only occasional 
contacts with London, they had no standards by which to judge aesthetic quality. Likeness and 
the precise rendering of elaborately embroidered clothes (for both men and women) were what 
counted. Portraits came in all sizes, from head-and-shoulders to full-length, and there was little 
consistency of style or presentation, apart from a pervasive stiffness which was inevitable in a 
society which was still new to the experience of the visual arts and which could not yet attract 
the best painters. Many of the paintings are by unknown artists, not a few of the artists were 
British, and only the finest portraits were by foreigners. In one field, however, painting already 
achieved in this period an astonishing maturity of both style and feeling: the portrait miniature. 
British portrait miniaturists were renowned all over Europe, and the greatest of them, Nicholas 
Hilliard (see no. 57), is at once the most distinctive artistic personality and by far the most 
intelligent and subtle painter of the Elizabethan Age. 


During the next reign, that of James I (1603—25), with which the present exhibition opens, the 
situatian in painting remained much as before. Jacobean portraiture is substantially a 
continuation of Elizabethan and is dependent on the same type of patronage. Even so, there 
were subtle changes, mainly in the direction of a greater uniformity. Two foreign artists, Marcus 
Gheeraerts (No. 3) and, a little later, Daniel Mytens (No. 4), from, respectively, Flanders and 
The Netherlands, established busy practices over a longish period and exerted a strong grip on 
style. Portraits were now painted with a surer feeling for the organic unity of the figure and with 
a greater boldness in the use of light and shade. With Gheeraerts, something like a workshop 
system appears for the first time, turning out portraits to a formula. With both artists, portraiture 
became more exclusively London-based. Many of the established families, who had been the 
new families of the previous reign, had London houses, where we must imagine that their 
portraits often hung, and other sitters came to London to have their portraits taken. From now 
on, a gap opens up between London painting and provincial painting, a gap which was not 
closed again, and then only partially, until the mid-eighteenth century. Such seventeenth- 
century provincial painting as existed, or has survived, is very different from its London-based 
counterpart, as the awkward but strangely moving picture by John Souch of Sir Thomas Aston 
at the Death-Bed of his Wife (No. 9), datable about 1635, shows. From such a painting one 
gains a sense of the character of bourgeois provincial England: puritanical and unsophisticated 
yet with its own intellectual and spiritual vitality. A similar independence of spirit comes across 
in the portraits of the Tredescant family in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (No. 10), although 
the family lived in London (John Tredescant was gardener to Queen Henrietta Maria). 


To revert to the reign of James I, the group of portraits by William Larkin of ladies of the 
Suffolk family, of which one is exhibited (No. 2), shows the opposite tendency to that revealed 


by provincial painting: the beginnings of portraiture as a social art. These ladies have no visible 
personal character or powers of independent feeling or thought. They are seen by the painter as 
if attending a public function, such as a wedding or a formal reception, of adorning the galleries 
of their own houses. This presentation of a sitter as the embodiment of social ‘good form’ is one 
of the most durable and distinctive characteristics of British portraiture: it is to be found 
particularly in the eighteenth century. 


Meanwhile another kind of development was unfolding at the court of James I. The erudite King 
(“the wisest fool in Christendom’’) was no more interested in painting than Queen Elizabeth had 
been, but his son, Henry, Prince of Wales (No. 1), had been fired with a love of collecting by the 
Earl of Arundel, the first true connoisseur of the arts in Britain. An even keener collector was the 
King's favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who was painted by Rubens and who had the 
presence of mind to commission an early subject picture by Van Dyck, The Continence of Scipio 
(No. 7), on that artist's first, brief visit to London 1620—21. However, the greatest British 
seventeenth-century patron and collector of all was, of course, King Charles I (1625—49). 
Unfortunately it has not been possible to represent him directly in this exhibition but he appears 
indirectly through the portraits of one of his courtiers, Sir Thomas Hanmer, by Cornelius 
Johnson (No. 5), and a relation of his wife's, Henrietta of Lorraine, by Van Dyck (No. 8). He 
built up one of the finest collections of Renaissance and seventeenth-century paintings ever seen 
and he gave employment not only to Rubens and Van Dyck but also to several Italian artists. 
While he was extremely keen on subject painting, he was true to the English tradition in having 
a special fondness for portraits, especially but not exclusively of himself and his family. 


Van Dyck, who was court painter to Charles I from 1632 until his death in 1641, transformed 
portraiture in Britain. His style — elegant, baroque, assured and flattering — was an immediate 
success, and all the aristocracy flocked to be painted by him. Mytens retired discomfited to The 
Netherlands, and only Cornelius Johnson (No. 6) remained to cope with the taste for a more 
intimate type of portrait. Yet even he and — very important — the miniaturist, Samuel Cooper 
(No. 59), who was hardly less accomplished in his own way than his great predecessor, Hilliard, 
were influenced by Van Dyck. Van Dyck was the perfect artist to reflect Charles I’s vision of 
society in the 1630s. At a time when the rest of Europe was riven by the Thirty Years War, 
Charles’s longing was for a Britain at peace: England joined harmoniously with Scotland, 
prosperous under a united English Church and the benevolent but autocratic government of 
himself. It was a poetic vision as much as a practical one, and it was illustrated by the allegorical 
paintings executed by Rubens for the ceiling of the Banqueting House, Whitehall, by the 
intricate verses composed by court poets, and by the court masques. It was all blown away very 
quickly by the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642, although the King was able to maintain a 
painter, William Dobson (No. 11), while the court was at Oxford. Dobson’s portraits reflect the 
atmosphere of peace, although it is a war which is kept metaphorically as well as literally in the 
background. The King’s officers seem to be giving only a part of their minds to it, and otherwise 
they are preoccupied with the somewhat confused image they have of themselves — a self- 
absorption combined with indecisiveness which, in the conduct of the war, contributed to the 
King’s defeat. 


The great majority of Charles’s pictures were sold by order of Parliament after his execution in 
1649. It is remarkable how few traces his collection left on British taste at the time: almost all 
his fellow collectors were in fact older than he was, and younger men either could not (perhaps 
because he had pre-empted all the best pictures!) or did not care to follow him. Even Van Dyck’s 
style may have been imitated during the Commonwealth (1649—60) chiefly for want of an 
alternative. In a sense, the whole Caroline experiment in the patronage of the arts had been an 
alien imposition, too dependent on foreign inspiration for a country that still associated fine 
painting and sculpture with Catholicism and autocratic governments. Nor was the centralization 
of the aristocracy on the court, which Van Dyck’s portraits reveal so clearly, of long duration. 
Under the stress of Civil War the nobility reverted to the Elizabethan practice of living on their 
country estates. Several took the side of Parliament and many more remained neutral. Yet the 


long-term effect of Charles's love of painting was important, and Van Dyck's style became a 
challenge and a model to British portrait painters throughout the eighteenth century. 


With the restoration of Charles II (1660-85), the court once more became a focus of society: or 
rather, ‘Society’, meaning by that the world of fashion and wit. (Not that the upper classes in 
London during the Restoration were entirely frivolous and corrupt, as the devoted work of Pepys 
for the Navy or Charles Il’s patronage of science bear witness.) With Sir Peter Lely, portraiture 
not only as a social art but also as a decorative form came into its own, and the complaint was 
made that all the smart ladies of the court (No. 13) demanded to be made to look like the King’s 
current mistress. It was perhaps now for the first time that sitters began to want to have a say in 
how they were painted: certainly Pepys did when he was painted by Hayls. Good portraits were 
now in large enough supply for people to make intelligent comments on the art, and there was a 
wider choice of portrait painters than before. Sitters no longer wanted to look like dandies come 
from the dressmaker and covered in jewels or like figures out of a romantic poem but like men 
of solid financial worth (Nos. 14, 17). 


The bloodless, or ‘glorious’, revolution of 1688, which followed the brief reign of James II and 
which laid foundations of constitutional monarchy, brought to a permanent end the dependence 
of the aristocracy on the court. Neither William and Mary nor Anne nor the first two Georges 
(which takes the story up to 1760) were important patrons of painting. This was the great age of 
first the Tory and then the Whig grandees, who probably formed the most powerful aristocracy 
in British history. As a sign of their expanded role in society they re-built their country houses 
or, if they were new-rich, built country houses for the first time, in both cases on a much 
enlarged scale. This is perhaps the point at which to mention that British portraiture, and indeed 
British painting in general, has been almost as much affected by the design of houses as by the 
attitudes and tastes of patrons. During the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, houses contained 
either a great hall or long gallery, or both, and these lent themselves to being hung with full- 
length portraits. In the 1630s there is still room in them for the full-lengths of Van Dyck, but in 
the mid-century and during the Restoration period the more modest and more Italianate style of 
interior decoration was less suited to full-lengths and this type of portrait went out of fashion, to 
be revived again only with the building of the great baroque houses of the 1690s and early 
1700s, These houses aped, at however far a remove, Louis XIV’s Versailles, and consequently 
their owners commissioned, not only full-length portraits by Kneller (No. 19), but also 
allegorical figure decorations on the staircase and ceilings, and landscapes (No. 16) or pictures 
of birds or animals (No. 15) to hang above the doors. 


It was around 1700, then, that painting in Britain began seriously to extend itself beyond the 
confines of portraiture and to spread into other fields, and it did so largely as a result of people’s 
desire to decorate their houses in the latest fashion, and then to go beyond that again and 
commission paintings to record their possessions and way of life. In fact, the vogue for baroque 
ceilings and wall paintings (mainly executed by second-rate Italian and French artists) was short- 
lived, as the Palladian style of architecture which became popular in the 1720s and 1730s gave 
no opportunity for this type of decoration: on the other hand, the Palladian house with its 
landscaped park was the setting for the conversation pieces (see No. 31), landscapes (Nos. 27, 
30, 34) and hunting scenes (No. 21), as well as portraits, which formed the staple of British 
painting in the eighteenth century. As a record of actual life these pictures are certainly 
idealizations, but they are not pompous or merely artificial and they have an undeniable charm. 
The most refined and subtle practitioner of this mode is George Stubbs (No. 40), who was an 
artist of genius, and it is noteworthy that animal painting became as much a British speciality in 
the eighteenth century as the portrait miniature had been in the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
Crowning and tying together this array of different kinds of picture were the portraits, at first 
comparatively modest like the landscapes and conversation pieces (Nos. 28, 29, 32, 45), but 
then, with the arrival on the scene of Reynolds and Gainsborough, introducing a note of 
metropolitan sophistication. 


Still, if the hallmark of the typical British eighteenth-century picture is a certain reticence and 
an atmosphere or rural calm, this is not the dominant impression that a collection of any size 
would have given at the time. For one thing, although the pictures were in many cases 
associated in subject matter with the country and are now to be seen in Britain in country 
houses, they were then often hung in houses in London, most of which have since disappeared. 
For another thing, modern British pictures were by this period often included in collections 
which also contained Old Master, and this may be one reason why Reynold's and 
Gainsborough's later portraits are painted in such a grand style. It is not that they are mere 
imitations of Van Dyck but they are designed to stand comparison with that master and, while 
they are neither better nor worse as works of art, they are in some ways more complex, as they 
embody a wider range of references. They are conceived both as portraits of individuals and 
portraits of a class, a class which by the late eighteenth century was increasingly varied in 
composition and which comprised degrees reaching down to the bourgeoisie. There is a touch 
of affectation and play-acting in Gainsborough's portrait of Lady Bate Dudley (No. 43), yet she 
is more comprehensible a figure than Van Dyck's Henrietta of Lorraine. In the same way, 
Reynolds's portrait of Sir Joseph Banks (No. 38) is reminiscent of Van Dyck's portraits of 
scholars and collectors, yet in the Banks we have a sense of the sitter's interests and character 
being conveyed through narrative and action rather than merely through symbols, as was Van 
Dyck's method. Banks, too, belongs to a different world, the world of eighteenth-century 
optimism and belief in progress, in contrast to the uncertainty which best the court of Charles I. 


The first champions of the native school were not, however, portraitists or associated with the 
country in any sense: they were Thornhill (No. 20) and his son-in-law Hogarth, who were 
Londoners and, respectively, a baroque decorative painter and the inventor of a new mode of 
comic painting. It was a sign of the growing national pride that Thornhill obtained the chief 
public commissions in the capital around 1710 — to decorate the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the great hall of Greenwich Hospital — precisely because he was an Englishman. Hogarth 
was also intensely nationalistic and pushed his original idea of the ‘‘modern moral subject” (Nos. 
23-5), in which he took a sardonic look at contemporary life and made it palatable to the 
spectator by introducing a narrative element, on to a public that was willing to buy the prints 
but not the oil paintings from which those prints were derived. Hogarth was the first of a line of 
British artists who, in Wordsworth's phrase, set out to “create the taste by which they are to be 
relished”, rather than responding to existing demands. He was also active in promoting 
academies of art, designed to improve the training and status of artists. His St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy, which he ran from 1735 to 1755, was a forerunner of the Royal Academy, founded 
under the patronage of George III in 1768, by which British painters at last obtained professional 
recognition, a régular programme of exhibitions through which to advertise and sell their work, 
and a measure of independence from patrons. 


Another of the Academy’s functions was to encourage the development of historical painting 
(No. 37) and those “‘allegories” for which Dr Johnson expressed such distaste. The increased 
self-consciousness of artists is reflected in paintings in which they depicted themselves at work 
(No. 52), and in a painting dated 1796, thus belonging right at the end of the exhibition, which 
goes even further. This is Romney’s Portrait of William Hayley and Friends (No. 49), which 
brings together poetry (Hayley was a poet) and art (his son Tom, the sculptor student, and 
Romney himself are included) in a celebration of the romantic cult of genius. Fuseli was also a 
propagandist for genius, a writer and lover of writing, and a devotee of the macabre; he is 
represented here by The Three Witches from Shakespeare’s Macbeth (No. 53). However, at the 
opposite extreme from these sorties into the realm of the sublime, touched off by the longings of 
romanticism, British late eighteenth-century painting (and the Royal Academy itself) had room 
and to spare for the realistic, the sentimental and the comic: see Wright’s An Iron Forge (No. 46), 
Wheatley’s The Return from Market (No. 55) and Zoffanny’s theatrical picture, Garrick as Sir 
John Brute in The Provok'd Wife (No. 44). Nor, in surveying the greatly increased range of art 
which characterized this period, should one forget George III (1760-1820). Although artists 
were no longer dependent on the court to the extent that they had been in the seventeenth 
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century, he was a more genuine lover of painting than any sovereign since Charles I, and his 
patronage could still decisively affect an artist's career. 


Lastly, travel, which began to be a significant factor in British life in the mid-eighteenth century. 
At first the principal goal was Italy, where both artists and patrons went to study the Antique 
and Renaissance painting. The knowledge so acquired was part of the culture which promoted 
and influenced painting; patrons, that is to say, were no longer interested solely in their own 
likenesses or pictures of their animals and possessions, but were ready to appreciate other 
qualities in art, although the prejudice against the capacity of British painters to demonstrate 
those qualities in historical pictures died hard, and the new feeling for painting chiefly found its 
way into the building up of collections of Old Masters. But advanced pictorial skills, learnt from 
study in Italy, were introduced into portraiture, above all by Reynolds, and British portraits of 
the later eighteenth century are no longer mere “face-paintings” but works of the creative 
imagination partly for this reason. At the same time, visitors to Italy were attracted not only by 
its art but also by its scenery, and Italian views, idealized in the manner of Claude, became 
popular. The subtlest practitioner of this genre was Richard Wilson (No. 33), and, after his 
return from a stay in Italy in the 1750s, he applied the same pictorial conventions to British 
scenery, particularly as found in its more remote and picturesque regions, such as North Wales 
(No. 34). Moreover travel at home paralleled travel on the Continent, especially for the upper 
middle classes, who were the instigators of, and participants in, the “picturesque”” movement. 
This encouraged travellers to look at the mountains and lakes of regions like North Wales, the 
Peak District and the Lake District through the medium of painting and to criticize nature as an 
artist. A picture which illustrates this attitude, besides Wilson's Snowdon from Llyn Nantlle (No. 
34), is Wright's View of Matlock Tor (No. 47) in the Peak District. 


But of special importance in the context of this exhibition is the growth of travel beyond Europe 
altogether. Trade, military conquest and scientific exploration took artists to India and the South 
Seas. West’s The Death of Wolfe (No. 50) combined the interests of historical picture, national 
pride, reportage (though it was not literally accurate) and the exotic — no wonder it was a best 
seller, both in its painted form and through the medium of engravings. Edward Penny did some- 
thing similar, if less dramatic, for the conqueror of India, Robert Clive (No. 35). The discovery of 
Australia was not marked by great battles, and the achievement it represented lay rather in the 
fields of navigation and scientific exploration. It was characteristic of this and of the 
preoccupations of the period that Captain Cook took with him both scientists and artists on his 
voyages to the South Seas. There is a picture of a crater in the Pacific by Hodges in the 
exhibition (No. 54), and it is fitting that perhaps the finest single picture by a British-born artist 
here is Reynolds's Portrait of Banks (No. 38), painted in 1773 not long after his return from 
accompanying Cook’s first expedition. 


The story of painting in Britain during the two centuries covered by this exhibition is, then, one 
which starts from a narrow, insecure and, in a sense, foreign base, to flow outwards until it 
eventually reaches the breadth and complexity of plot of a Victorian novel. For all that, one of 
its chief characteristics remains its contact with reality. We may appropriately end with another 
quotation, this time from a modern historian, the late Basil Taylor. It says much the same thing 
as the remark by Dr Johnson with which we began, less incisively but with more sympathy and 
more qualifications: 


“They (British patrons) wished for a descriptive rather than an idealistic or aesthetic art; they 
were more likely to be connoisseurs of objects than of objets d’art. The physique of most English 
pictures has been determined by this demand for a descriptive document; the typical English 
picture is the portrait whether it be of man, animal, or landscape” (Animal Painting in Britain, 
Penguin Books, 1955). 


MICHAEL KITSON 
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Robert Peake (c1551-1619) 


Henry, Prince of Wales, in the Hunting Field 
Canvas 190.5 x 165.1 cm 


Prov: First recorded in the collection of George III 

Lit: Oliver Millar, Tudor, Stuart and Early Georgian Pictures in the 
Collection of Her Majesty The Queen, 1963, no.100; Mary Edmond, ‘New 
Light on Jacobean Painters’, Burlington Magazine, vol.CXVIII, 1976, 

PP. 74—83 


A reflection of the Stuarts’ passionate interest in horses and hunting, this 
splendid double portrait, probably painted about 1606—7, shows Henry, 
Prince of Wales (1594-1612), dressed in hunting costume, preparing to 
deliver the coup de grdce to a stag whose antlers are held by Robert 
Devereux, 3rd Earl of Essex (1591-1646). Henry wears at his waist a 
jewelled representation of St. George killing the dragon (a ‘George’), and 
his action is perhaps intended to be seen as echoing that of the saint. The 
arms of the Prince and Earl are suspended behind them; in the background 
are an enclosed deer park and a view of a town and castle. Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was the eldest son of James I. He was regarded as an exceptionally 
brilliant and promising youth, and there was much regret at his untimely 
death at the age of 18. His younger brother, Charles, who succeeded to the 
throne as Charles I in 1625, looked up to him and followed him as a 
collector of works of art. The Earl of Essex, the son of Elizabeth I’s 
unfortunate favourite, was a close companion of Prince Henry. He was Lord 
Chamberlain in 1641 —2 but was never really in sympathy with Charles I’s 
policy and became a General in the Parliamentary army. 


Lent by Gracious Permission of Her Majesty The Queen 
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William Larkin (d1619) 


Anne Cecil, Countess of Stamford (c1603—1676) 
Canvas 205 x 119.1 cm 


Prov: Possibly one of a number of unspecified full-length portraits listed in 
the 1697 schedule of the contents of Charlton House, Wiltshire; recorded 
there by Warner, 1801; Suffolk Family Collection; presented by Mrs 
Greville Howard, 1974 

Lit: Richard Warner, Excursions from Bath, 1801, pp. 232—4; Roy 
Strong; The English Icon, 1969, no. 332; The Suffolk Collection 
Catalogue, 1974, no. 11 


This is one of a series of seven portraits, attributed by Dr Strong to William 
Larkin, of female members of the family of Thomas Howard, 1st Earl of 
Suffolk and his second son, also Thomas, 1st Earl of Berkshire. They all 
have in common the characteristic carpets, curtains and, with one 
exception, the chair that mark Larkin’s work. Dr Strong has made the 
attractive suggestion that they may form a set commissioned to celebrate 
the marriage in 1614 of the future Ear! of Berkshire to Elizabeth Cecil but, 
if so, it is odd that the portraits of the bride and groom are missing. Perhaps 
there were also once men as well as women in the series. Larkin’s style has 
a distinctly archaic, neo-mediaeval quality compared with that of 
Gheeraerts the Younger or Mytens: his portraits are the last, most brilliant 
instances of a manner about to be pushed into eclipse by a desire for naturalism. 


Anne and Diana Cecil, twin sisters of Elizabeth, were both painted wearing 
identical fantastic dresses of slashed white satin: conceivably they could 
have been maids-of-honour at the wedding of their elder sister. They were 
not identical twins, Anne being fair, while Diana was dark and the taller of 
the two. The portrait was probably painted in about 1615, judging by the 
style of the dress, when Anne was about twelve years old. She married, in 
1620, Baron Grey of Groby (1599—1673), who was created Earl of 
Stamford in 1628. He was a parliamentary general in the Civil War, but 
declared for Charles II in 1659. 


Lent from The Suffolk Collection, Ranger's House (Greater London 
Council) 
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Marcus Gheeraerts the Younger (c1561-1635) 


Anne Alington, Lady Fanshawe 
Panel 109.2 x 78.8 cm 


Prov: Fanshawe family; presented, with other family portraits, to the 
London Borough of Barking (then Dagenham) , 1963 

Lit: Roy Strong, The English Icon, 1969, p. 303, no. 313; ibid. The 
Elizabethan Image, catalogue of the exhibition at the Tate Gallery, 
1969-70, no. 167 


This is a late portrait by Gheeraerts, 1627, and shows his style coming close 
to that of Cornelius Johnson, whose teacher he may have been for a short 
time. In his early period Gheeraerts was a full-blown Elizabethan, delighting 
in the extravagance and sense of exquisiteness of that age, some of his 
portraits being superficially similar to those of Larkin (see No. 2), but more 
richly modelled and more varied in pose. Some of the change in approach, 
however, is due to changes in dress, which took on a simpler and more 
flowing line in the late 1620s (cf Van Dyck's portrait of Henrietta of 
Lorraine, No. 8). Anne Alington (1607—28) was the first wife of Thomas, 
1st Viscount Fanshawe, and Gheeraerts painted her shortly after her 
marriage in 1627; she died in childbirth the following year. 


Lent by the London Borough of Barking, Dagenham 
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Daniel Mytens (c1590-1647) 


Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of Pembroke 
Canvas 207.2 x 131.5 cm 
Signed and dated 1624 


Prov: Devonshire Collection, Hardwick Hall 
Lit: David Piper, Catalogue of the Seventeenth Century Portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 1963, pp.266—7 


Until the arrival of Van Dyck in 1632, Mytens was the most successful and 
distinguished portrait painter at the English court. Born and trained in The 
Netherlands, he probably arrived in London in 1618 and quickly attracted 
both noble and royal patronage. In the-early years of his reign, Charles | 
seems to have thought of Mytens as the artist who could establish a suitably 
authoritative royal image, but his particular talent for creating an air of 
unaffected distinction was to be outmoded by Van Dyck’s supremely elegant 
and noble interpretation of monarchy. 


Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of Pembroke (1584—1650), was among the most 
discerning patrons of the arts in his day. The First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
works was dedicated to him and to his elder brother, William, the 3rd Earl, 
whom he succeeded in 1630, and he formed at Wilton House one of the 
finest collections of Van Dycks. Pembroke held high office at court, but 
deserted the Royalist cause in the Civil War. He was painted by Mytens 
several times, this portrait being the most formal design. Although it 
appears to be dated 1624 there must be some doubt about this inscription: 
Pembroke is shown with the key and wand of office of Lord Chamberlain, a 
post he held from 1626 until 1641. In addition, the style of his dress 
indicates a later date then 1624, probably in the late 1620s or even the 
early 1630s. A comparison between this portrait and Van Dyck's of the 
same sitter in the National Gallery of Victoria demonstrates the 
transformation achieved by Van Dyck in the development of the British 
portrait; one feels that Mytens's sitter is faithfully but not flatteringly 
represented, while Van Dyck’s portrait has an unmistakably poised and 
brilliant touch to it. 


Lent by The National Trust, (Devonshire Collection Hardwick Hall) 
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Cornelius Johnson (1593-1661) 


Sir Thomas Hanmer, 2nd Bt. 
Canvas 77.5 x 62.3 cm 
Signed: C. J. fecit 1631 


Prov: Sir Edward Hanmer, 7th Bt., Sotheby’s, 15 November 1944(33); 
purchased by the Museum 

Lit: Oliver Millar, ‘Van Dyck and Sir Thomas Hanmer’, Burlington 
Magazine, vol.C,1958, p.249 and fig.44 


Johnson’s outstanding quality was his sensitivity to individual character; the 
majority of his portraits are head-and-shoulders format, allowing him to 
concentrate on the faces of his sitters, which are carefully drawn and 
modelled. This portrait of Sir Thomas Hanmer (1612—1678) is an excellent 
example of his restrained manner of the early 1630s, revealing the influence 
of Marcus Gheeraerts the Younger, whose pupil he may possibly have been 
for a time. Hanmer was a page, and later cup-bearer at the court of Charles 
I, and was about nineteen when Johnson painted this portrait. He was later 
a Member of Parliament, was active in the Royalist cause, and after the 
Restoration devoted himself mainly to horticulture. 


Lent by The National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 
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Cornelius Johnson (1593-1661) 


Anne Uvedale, Mrs Henslowe 
Canvas 79.8 x 63.5 cm 
Signed: Cornelius Johnson-fecit 1635 


Prov: By descent in the Verney family 
Lit: Oliver Millar, The Age of Charles I, catalogue of exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, 1972, no.37 


The arrival of Van Dyck in England in 1632 may partly account for the new 
elegance and naturalism of Johnson’s style shown in this portrait of Anne 
Henslowe, but a more specific influence is that of the Utrecht school, artists 
like Honthorst and Moreelse, who popularized a type of allegorical fancy 
picture in which the figure is represented half-length in pastoral dress. Mrs 
Henslowe appears here as a shepherdess with flowers in her hair, perhaps 
personifying Spring. Rembrandt used the same conceit in two well-known 
portraits of Saskia (National Gallery, London, and the The Hermitage, 
Leningrad), and the type is common (though not of course as a portrait) in 
the poetry and drama of the period, including especially the court masques. 
The sitter, who died in 1639, was a friend of the Verney family, two of 
whose members were prominent royalists during the Civil War and a third 
was a Member of Parliament; the portrait has evidently been in the 
possession of this family since it was painted. 


Lent by E. R. Verney, Esq. 
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Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) 


The Continence of Scipio 
Canvas 183 x 232 cm 


Prov: Probably George Villiers, 1st Duke of Buckingham (1592-1628); in 
the Collection of the Duke of Argyll, 1766; presented by Lord Frederick 
Campbell (son of the 4th Duke of Argyll), 1809 

Lit: Oliver Millar, ‘Van Dyck’s “Continence of Scipio’’’, Burlington 
Magazine, XCIII, 1951, pp.125-6; J. Byam Shaw, Paintings by Old Masters 
at Christ Church, Oxford, 1967, no.245; John Harris, ‘The Link between a 
Roman second-century sculptor, Van Dyck, Inigo Jones and Henrietta 
Maria’, Burlington Magazine, CXV, 1973, pp. 526-530 


This is probably to be associated with a picture in the Duchess of 
Buckingham’s collection: ‘one Great Piece being Scipio’, by Van Dyck, 
hanging in the hall at York House in 1635. It may be dated to the time Van 
Dyck spent in London from November 1620 to February 1621, not only 
stylistically but also because of the probable iconography of the painting 
and the presence in it of a fragment of antique sculpture which was recently 
rediscovered. 


The composition of the picture is derived from an earlier idea by Rubens. 
The subject is the legendary clemency of the conqueror, Scipio Africanus, 
who having captured a city was presented with a beautiful girl as a prize of 
war. Learning that she was betrothed, Scipio summoned her fiance, 
Allucius, and restored her to him, presenting the couple with the gold 
vessels brought to him as tribute. Van Dyck arrived in England shortly after 
the Duke of Buckingham had married Lady Katherine Manners. The bride’s 
father had opposed the match; it had involved a challenge to a duel and a 
petition from Buckingham for forgiveness. The figure of Allucius, dressed in 
a costume which is both ‘classical’ and contemporary, looks remarkably like 
Buckingham. It may be that Van Dyck’s picture was a play on the marriage 
in which James | was flattered in being given the role of Scipio. The 
fragment of a frieze in the left foreground was probably among the Duke’s 
collection of antique sculpture, part of which must have been dispersed 
after his death in 1628, and acquired by that covetous collector, the Earl of 
Arundel. This seems to be the only explanation for its discovery in 1972 on 
the site of Arundel House. 


Painted before Van Dyck went to Italy the rich colouring and frieze-like 
arrangement may owe something to a study of the Duke’s magnificent 


collection of Venetian painting, which included a series of seven Veroneses. 


Lent by the Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford 
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Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) 


Henrietta of Lorraine 

Canvas 213.4 x 127 cm 

Inscribed: Henrietta Lotharinga Princeps de Phalsburg 1634 and Ant 
Van Dyck Eques Fecit. The first, but not the second, inscription is 
recorded in 1727. 


Prov: Brought from Brussels by Endymion Porter and given to Charles |; 
Commonwealth Sale, 1649; Cardinal Mazarin, Paris; Philippe, Duc 
d’Orléans, 1722; Orléans Sale, 1792; Earl of Carlisle by 1831; Duke of 
Hamilton by 1842; Earl of Rosebery; Earl of Iveagh, 1888 

Lit: Abraham Van der Doort, Catalogue of the Collections of Charles I, 
ed. Oliver Millar (Walpole Society, vol.XXXVII, 1960, p.6, no.24); Dubois 
de Saint-Gelais, Description des Tableaux du Palais-Royal . . ., Paris, 
1727, p.73; Gustav Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 1854, vol.ll, 
pp.470, 500 and vol. III, p.298; William Vaughan, Endymion Porter and 
William Dobson, 1970, p.11; ed. Oliver Millar, “The Inventories and 
Valuations of the King’s Goods 1649-1651’ (Walpole Society, vol.XLIII, 
1972, p.69, no.7); Catalogue of Paintings, The lveagh Bequest, Kenwood, 
1972, no.47. 5 


Henrietta (1605—60) was the sister of the Duke of Lorraine. In 1634 she 
was the widow of Prince Louis de Guise of Phalzburg; later she married thrice 
more. Her sister Margaret married the Duc d'Orléans, brother of Charles I's 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, and this is doubtless the reason that the portrait 
entered the Royal Collection: in 1632 Van Dyck had brought with him to 
London portraits of various members of the Queen's family, which were 
hung in the Cross Gallery at Somerset House. Henrietta and her sister 
(whose portrait, now in the Uffizi, seems also to have belonged to Charles I) 
must have been painted when Van Dyck returned to the Low Countries for 
some months in 1634—5, and it seems that Endymion Porter, who helped 
Charles | to form his splendid collection, brought it back with him when he 
returned from leading a diplomatic mission to the Spanish Netherlands in 
1634. A more solid and restrained portrait than one might associate with 
Van Dyck at this period it nevertheless reveals the subtly poised balance of 
movement, glance and gesture that are characteristic of his style. 


Lent by The Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood (Greater London Council) 
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John Souch (fl. 1616-1636) 


Sir Thomas Aston at the Death-bed of his First Wife 
Canvas 203.2 x 215.1 cm 


Prov: Presented to the Gallery by E. Peter Jones, 1927 

Lit: C. H. Collins Baker in The Connoisseur, vol.LXXX, 1928, 
pp.131—3; Ellis Waterhouse, Painting in Britain 1530—1790, 1953, p.40 
and pl.36 


John Souch was one of the many painters working in the provinces during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, most of whom had only the barest 
knowledge of the styles of metropolitan artists like Mytens or Van Dyck, 
and certainly not their grasp of technique. Yet it is this very gaucheness that 
makes their images of everyday life and of death so moving, unhampered as 
these artists are by the complex allusions that their more sophisticated 
counterparts employed. 


The dolorous Latin inscriptions explain the events which are recorded. At 
the top are the arms of Sir Thomas Aston (1600-1645) and his wife, 
Magdalene, daughter of Sir John Poultney. The painting can be dated by 
the inscription that notes Lady Aston's death, aged thirty-five, on 30 
September 1635: she is shown both on her death-bed and as she was in life, 
seated in black at the foot of the bed. Sir Thomas stands with his hand 
holding a skull that rests on a black-draped cradle, indicating that she died 
in childbirth. The inscription Qui Spem carne seminat Metet ossa (‘He who 
places his hope in flesh will become bones') was sadly true for this family: 
only two years later the small son, Thomas, who stands to the left, was also 
to die. With his father he clasps a cross- or fore-staff, a navigational 
instrument, which bears another inscription conveying the melancholy 
feelings of immeasurable grief (by contrast with the earth, the seas and the 
stars, which are fixed and measurable). 


Such paintings are perhaps best paralleled, both in subject and in feeling, by 
the funeral monuments of the age and by the metaphysical poets' 


expressions of grief. 


Lent by City of Manchester Art Galleries 
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British School — artist unknown 


Mrs John Tradescant with her Step-children 

Canvas 109 x 117 cm 

Inscribed, inaccurately, c1720: S’ John Tradescant Sen" his Wife Son 
and Daughter 


Prov: Presented by Elias Ashmole, 1683 

Lit: Mrs R. Lane Poole, ‘The De Critz Family of Painters’, The Walpole 
Society, vol.Il, 1913, pp.65-6 and pl.XXXVb; Margaret Whinney and Oliver 
Millar, English Art 1625—1714, 1957, pp.83-4 


This is one of a series of portraits of members of the Tradescant family in 
the Ashmolean Museum which continue to defy attribution; various, 
members of the De Critz family have been suggested as the artist because 
they were related by marriage to Hester, who appears in this painting. 


Hester Powkes (c.1610—1678) was the second wife of John Tradescant the 
Younger (1608-1662), whose heterogeneous collections were later to 
form, together with those of Elias Ashmole, the original basis of the 
Ashmolean Museum. She is shown here with her step-children Frances and 
John, the three together forming a highly unusual composition. As with the 
other paintings in the series, this has a seriousness, almost a sadness, about 
it which creates an air of mystery. 


Lent by the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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William Dobson (1611-1646) 


Sir Charles Lucas (?) 
Canvas 114.3 x 88.9 cm 


Prov: Family ownership certainly since 1797, but it may have belonged to 
the family since it was painted 

Lit: Lady Braybrooke, A History of Audley End and Saffron Walden, 
1836, p.115; Audley End: A Catalogue of the Pictures, 1973, p.23, no.3 


The identity of the sitter is doubtful; he has been described since 1713 as 
the royalist cavalry general, Sir Charles Lucas (1613—48), but the 
engraving after the composition published in that year in Ward’s History of 
the Rebellion does not correspond from the point of view of likeness to 
other portraits of him. Dobson first comes to light as a painter in 1642 at 
the court of Charles I at Oxford during the Civil War, painting the King, his 
family and principal supporters. A particular characteristic of his portraits is 
the use of enigmatic classical reliefs or similar accessories in the 
background; in the present painting he suggests the profession of the sitter, 
who was certainly a cavalry officer, with the cavalry charge in the distance 
and a grisaille relief of Mars and Mercury, signifying war and swiftness. By 
placing the sitter so far forward that one feels that he is about to reach out 
and by cutting the figure off just below the waist, Dobson creates a sense of 
weight and movement that Van Dyck would never have employed. 


Lent by the Hon. R. H. L. Neville 
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Sir Peter Lely (1618-1680) 


An Idyll 
Canvas 122.9 x 234.5 cm 


Prov: Methuen Collection, Corsham Court; Viscount Lee, 1934 
Lit: R.B. Beckett, Lely, 1951, p.67; Peter Murray, The Lee Collection, 
1958, no.38 


Among Lely's earliest works painted in England, where he is first certainly 
recorded in 1647, George Vertue noted that 'he persu'd the natual Bent of 
his Genius in Landscapes, with small Figures, and Historical Compositions’ 
(Walpole Society, vol.XX, 1932, p.148). Ina panegyric addressed to Lely, 
Peinture, Richard Lovelace regretted that these compositions had met with 
such little success in England. This painting is one of the finest of them; the 
subject has not been satisfactorily explained, but the figures, who appear in 
other subject-pieces by Lely, must have been members of his circle in the 
late 1640s. The relation of the figures to the landscape is reminiscent of 
Netherlandish artists such as Poelenburgh, while there are also echoes of 
Venetian painting and of Van Dyck. 


Lent by the Courtauld Institute Galleries (Lee Collection) London 
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Sir Peter Lely (1618-1680) 


Henrietta Boyle, Countess of Rochester 
Canvas 124.5 x 101.6 cm 


Prov: Painted for Anne Hyde, Duchess of York (1637—1671), whose 
husband became King James II in 1685 

Lit: R.B. Beckett, Lely, 1951, p.59, no.440; Oliver Millar, Tudor, Stuart 
and Early Georgian Pictures in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen, 
1963, p.126, no.262 and pl.115 

Eng: Mezzotint by James MacArden and Thomas Watson, 1778—9 


Lely's most famous series of female portraits, The Windsor Beauties, was 
painted between c.1662 and 1665 for Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. They 
epitomise Lely’s style at its most voluptuous, with their air of heavy 
langour, half-closed eyes and suggestive dishevelment, and evoke the 
Restoration Court at its most self-indulgent. Voicing the prejudices of the 
nineteenth century, William Hazlitt criticised them as 'a set of kept- 
mistresses, painted, tawdry, showing off their theatrical or meretricious airs 
and graces, without one touch of real elegance or refinement, or one spark 
of sentiment to touch the heart’ (The Pictures at Windsor Castle, 1823). 
Yet it is the very opulence and sleekness of these ladies which Lely conveys 
so well that one admires. With a single exception, the series is entirely by 
Lely’s own hand — that is to say, without studio assistance — and the 
landscape backgrounds are particularly fine. 


This portrait of Henrietta Boyle (1646—1687) was probably painted in 
1665, the year she married the Duchess of York's brother, Laurence Hyde, 
Ist Earl of Rochester; she became Governess to her niece Princess Anne 
in 1677. 


Lent by Gracious Permission of Her Majesty The Queen 
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John Michael Wright (1617-1700?) 


Sir John Knatchbull, 2nd Bt. 
Canvas 104.3 x 94 cm 


Prov: By family descent 
Unpublished: for an account of Wright's career, see Margaret Whinney 
and Oliver Millar, English Art 1625—1714, 1957, pp.186-7 


Wright was the only British born artist who might be considered a possible 
rival to Lely; unlike most of his contemporaries (including Lely), he had 
visited Italy, where he had met the most distinguished artists of the period, 
and after his return to London seems to have had a respectable practice. He 
was commissioned to paint a series of royal portraits in 1676, and it is 
possible that the Duke of York (later James II) favoured Wright because he 
was a Roman Catholic. Certainly many of his patrons were from notable 
Catholic families, including some of the Knatchbulls. Wright's indebtedness 
to Lely is particularly evident in this portrait of Sir John Knatchbull 
(1637-1696), which is a direct adaptation of a pose frequently used by 
Lely for his most distinguished sitters. The style of the lace stock and the 
long wig would suggest a date in the 1680s. 


Lent by the Hon. Michael-John Knatchbull 
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Francis Barlow (c1626-1702) 


Birds in a Landscape 
Canvas 62.2 x 71.1 cm 


Prov: by descent in the Tyrwhitt-Drake family 
Lit: |The Age of Charles II, exhibition catalogue, Royal Academy, 
1960-61, No.454 


This is one of a series of six paintings of animal subjects that probably 
formed the original decoration of a late seventeenth-century interior at 
Shardeloes, Buckinghamshire: one of them is indistinctly signed and dated 
1686. The series is mentioned in E. K. Waterhouse's Painting in Britain 
1530-1790, 1953, p.81, which also gives an account of Barlow's career. 
Barlow’s paintings are a delightful combination of carefully observed animal 
forms — each of the birds represented here, lapwing, snipe, a duck and 
swallows are accurately recorded — with a charm and simplicity that make 
them immediately attractive. His feeling for design and pattern in such 
pictures, as well as his careful observation of animal structure and 
character, make him one of Stubbs's most important forerunners. 


Lent by Captain Francis Tyrwhitt-Drake 
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Jan Siberechts (1627-1703) 


A View of Longleat 
Canvas 121.9 x 152.4 cm 
Signed: J. Siberechts 1675 


Prov: Family ownership since painted 
Lit: T. H. Fokker, Jan Siberechts, 1931, p.97; Ellis Waterhouse, Painting 
in Britain 1530—1790, 1953, p.80 


Siberechts, who probably arrived from Flanders in 1674, was one of the 
first artists working in England to specialise in painting views of country 
houses. He adapted a type of composition evolved somewhat earlier in 
France for depicting military and topographical subjects, taking a fairly high 
viewpoint so as to include as much as possible in the picture, and building 
up the structure of the painting in three distinct parts: an atmospheric 
distance, in which the natural features were sometimes altered for the sake 
of balance, a meticulous treatment of the house itself in the middle 
distance, and in the foreground lively groups of figures and animals. This 
view of Longleat, Wiltshire, painted shortly after Siberechts settled in 
England, is one of his most sensitive country house ‘portraits’. Built in the 
sixteenth century (though additions were made later), Longleat is still 
recognisably the same today as in this painting, although the outbuildings 
and the formal gardens have long since disappeared. 


Lent by The Marquess of Bath 
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John Riley (1646-1691) 


Sir William Coventry 
Canvas 127 x 102.9 cm 


Prov: The sitter's sister, Lady Thynne; by descent 
Lit: Margaret Whinney and Oliver Millar, English Art 1625-1714, 
1957, p.188 


In the short period between Lely's death in 1680 and the ascendancy of 
Kneller, John Riley emerges as the leading portraitist. Although he’ inherited 
at least a part of Lely’s glamorous clientele, his fundamentally diffident and 
uncourtier-like temperament was far better served in his portraits of more 
modest sitters. His best male portraits reveal some careful observation of 
character, as in this painting of Sir William Coventry (?1628—1686). As a 
young man, Coventry had served in the Royalist army, and after the 
Restoration became a most devoted and upright civil servant: he became 
Commissioner of the Navy in 1662, and figures prominently in Samuel 
Pepys’s Diary. Riley’s portrait of him can be dated to c.1683. 


Lent by The Marquess of Bath 
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Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723) 


James, 1st Earl Stanhope (1673-1721) 
Canvas 91.5 x 71.1 cm 
Signed: G Kneller f 


Prov: Each portrait in the series was presented, probably by the sitter, to 
the Secretary of the Club, the publisher Jacob Tonson (1656?—1736); by 
descent; the series was presented to the Gallery by The National Art 
Collections Fund in 1945 

Lit: David Piper, Catalogue of the Seventeenth Century Portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 1963, p.326 


Between c1702 and 1720 Kneller painted a series of forty-two portraits of 
members of the Kit-Kat Club, the most famous of the many clubs which 
grew up in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, where 
discussion of politics, literature and the news of the day would take place in 
a convivial atmosphere. The Kit-Kat Club has been described as the Whig 
party in its social aspect: certainly, political loyalties were the bond that 
held the Club together over a period of more than twenty years. All the 
members subscribed to the Whig principles of the defence of the Revolution 
Settlement of 1688, by which the Stuart dynasty was excluded and the 
reign of William and Mary established; the guarantee of the Hanoverian 
Succession; and support of the war against the aggressions of Louis XIV 

of France. 


Series of single portraits became popular in late seventeenth-century 
England — for example, Lely’s Windsor Beauties (see No. 13). However, 
the Kit-Kat Club portraits differ from these earlier groups in one notable 
respect — their dimensions. Though not Kneller’s invention, his use of the 
36 x 28 in format in this series was widely influential; and it was used 
throughout the century, being called to this day a 'Kit-Kat'. It lent itself to a 
much greater variety of pose and presentation than the earlier standard 
head-and-shoulders format (30 x 25 in), while it encouraged more 
informality of treatment than the three-quarter size (50 x 40 in). 


James Stanhope's portrait was probably painted between 1708 and 1710: a 
mezzotint after it by John Simon is inscribed ‘General and Commander in 
Chief to Her Majestie's Forces in Spain', an appointment held by Stanhope 
between these dates. As well as pursuing a distinguished military career, he 
was a leading Whig politician in the Commons and took an important part 
in securing the accession of George I. 


Lent by The National Portrait Gallery, London 
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Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723) 


Frances Pierrepont, Countess of Mar (41761) 
Canvas 225 x 150 cm 


Prov: The artist's sale, 20 April 1726 (lot 339), purchased and presented 
to the sitter by her sister, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; thence by descent 
Lit: Lord Killanin, Sir Godfrey Kneller and his Times 1646-1723, 1948, 
pl.2; Douglas Stewart, Sir Godfrey Kneller, exhibition catalogue, National 
Portrait Gallery, 1971, No.99. 


Frances Pierrepont was the eldest daughter of the 1st Duke of Kingston, and 
married John Erskine, 6th Earl of Mar, as his second wife in 1714. This 
portrait, together with that of her husband, was presumably commissioned 
shortly after their marriage but was not taken up by the sitter because of the 
Earl's involvement in the Jacobite rising of 1715 and his subsequent flight 
into exile. Stately, elegant, somewhat austere, this formal portrait from the 
later part of Kneller’s career shows how he had assimilated the example of 
Van Dyck’s court portraiture (for example, the motif of the page and horse 
to the left), while at the same time it foreshadows Gainsborough’s full- 
length portraits set in landscape backgrounds. 


Lent by The Earl of Mar and Kellie (on loan to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery) 
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Sir James Thornhill (1675/6-1734) 


Aeneas before Dido, with Venus petitioning Jove for the Deification 
of Aeneas 
Canvas 81.3 x 45.1 cm 


Prov: Acquired by the Museum in 1947 

Lit: Edward Croft-Murray, Decorative Painting in England 1537-1837, 
vol.1, 1962, p.266; Jacob Simon, English Baroque Sketches, catalogue of 
exhibition at Marble Hill House, London, 1974, no.47 


This oil-sketch by Thornhill for the decoration of a wall and ceiling was 
possibly a scheme for the staircase at Canons, Middlesex, the magnificent 
house built for James Brydges, 1st Duke of Chandos, between 1713 and 
1725. The Duke lived on a princely scale beyond his means, and by 1748, 
only four years after his death, the house was dismantled and the contents 
dispersed. It is therefore difficult to discover how far Thornhill was 
concerned with the decorations: surviving sketches and drawings show that 
he considered several different compositions for the subject of Dido and 
Aeneas, though only one (Croft-Murray Collection) can definitely be 
associated with Canons. However, in 1724 Thornhill received a payment 
for £300 for painting at the house, and in August of the same year a visitor 
noted that the staircase and Saloon were decorated by Thornhill. Later 
accounts differ, attributions wavering between Sebastiano Ricci, Francesco 
Sleter and Thornhill. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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Peter Tillemans (1684-1734) 


The Hounds at Little Haugh and Norton, with William Staniforth 
and Mary Macro 
Canvas 48.3 x 69.9 cm 


Prov: Painted for Dr Cox Macro; by descent 
Lit: Edmund Farrer, Portraits in West Suffolk Houses, 1908, 
pp.373, 376 


Tillemans's paintings are among the earliest to blend the topographical 
tradition of landscape with a sporting element. This is one of a number 
of pictures commissioned by the antiquary Dr Cox Macro (1683-1767), 
at whose house, Little Haugh in Suffolk, Tillemans was a frequent 
visitor, and where he was later to die. This record of a hunt-meeting 
near the house is full of the anecdotal details that Tillemans's patrons 
would have liked: the hounds eager to be off, the hunt-servants going 
about their work, and in the distance a glimpse of other riders. The lady 
to the left is Dr Macro's daughter and heiress, Mary, with Mr Staniforth, 
whom she was later to marry. 


Lent by the Misses Patteson 
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John Wootton (1682?-—1765) 


Field Marshal the Earl of Stair and his Adjutant, Captain Lyttelton 
Canvas 160 x 162.5 cm 


Prov: By family descent 
Lit: Pittura Inglese, 1660— 1840 (exhibition catalogue), Milan, 1975, 
no.35 


Wootton is perhaps more frequently thought of as a sporting artist, but he 
also painted a number of military pieces such as this, for which, of course, 
his knowledge of animal painting was useful. Possibly a pupil of the Dutch 
artist, Jan Wyck (d.1702), the battle painter, Wootton certainly learnt from 
the latter’s work the importance of composition and design in subjects of 
this type. A good many of his early hunting pictures are close in style to 
Tillemans, but this painting from the 1740s shows him at his best and most 
assured; both the human and animal characterizations are sensitively 
conveyed. It is not so much an account of a battle but more probably a 
record for Captain Lyttelton of his admiration for his commander and a 
memento of his own part in the engagement. The battle alluded to here is 
Dettingen, 1743, during the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48). 
The British army fighting the French was commanded by the Earl of Stair 
(1673-1747), who was by this time past his best and who was making a 
mess of things, but the day was saved by George II, who was also present; it 
was the last occasion on which a British monarch personally led his troops 
on to the field. The best account of Wootton's art and career is to be found 
in Ellis Waterhouse, Painting in Britain 1530—1790, 1953, pp.215-6. 


Lent by Viscount Cobham 
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William Hogarth (1697 — 1764) 


Morning 
Canvas 73.7 x 61 cm 


Prov: Sold by Hogarth at a public auction, 1745, bought by Sir William 
Heathcote; Heathcote Heirlooms Sale, Christie’s, 27 May 1938(29), bought 
by the 2nd Viscount Bearsted 

Lit: John Nichols, Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1785, p.211; 
Ronald Paulson, Hogarth: His Life, Art and Times, 1971, vol.l, 
pp.398—400; ibid., The Art of Hogarth, 1975, pls.52 and 55 

Eng: William Hogarth, 1738 


Morning and its companion painting Night (No. 24) form part of a series, 
The Four Times of Day; the other two, Noon, dated 1736, and Evening, 
were bought at the same auction in 1745 by the Duke of Ancaster and still 
belong to his descendants. All four pictures were engraved by Hogarth in 
1738. As a cycle they may be compared with the then contemporary 
fashion, found particularly in France, for series of paintings on the four 
times of day depicting appropriate pastoral pursuits. Hogarth, however, is 
concerned not with such artificial conceits but with representing a world 
that was both real and urban — in short, the world in which he and most of 
his audience lived — and he particularizes each episode by setting it ina 
location immediately recognisable to Londoners. 


The first scene shows Covent Garden early on a winter's morning, with an 


all-night tavern and adjoining brothel near St. Paul's Church. The old maid 


on her way to church looks disapprovingly at two young men fondling 
market-girls as she passes a group warming themselves over a fire. She 
appears to be the only person who does not feel the cold. Although built in 
the seventeenth century as one of the most fashionable squares in London, 
Covent Garden was already being used as a vegetable market in Hogarth’s 
time and had begun to slide socially down hill. 


Lent by The National Trust (Bearsted Collection, Upton House) 
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William Hogarth (1697-1764) 


Night 
Canvas 73.7 x 61 cm 


Prov: 
Lit: See No. 23 
Eng: 


The picture shows a moonlight scene in a narrow lane near Charing Cross, 
with the Rummer Tavern (‘The New Bagnio’) on one side, the Cardigan's 
Head on the other, and Le Sueur's equestrian statue of Charles I in the 
distance. Bonfires have been lit in celebration of Restoration Day and a 
coach has upset over one of them. In the foreground, a drunken free mason 
being escorted home has been identified as the strict but venal magistrate 
Sir Thomas de Veil, who had incurred the hatred of the mob for his 
enforcement of the Gin Act: here he receives the contents of a chamber pot 
over his head. 


These two paintings sum up, in a small, but not too small, compass a great 
deal of what Hogarth is about. They reveal both his documentary and 
satirical interests and deal with the contrasts between appearance and 
reality in modern life expressed in a genre setting. Among the 
characteristics of Hogarth’s work is his treatment of subjects in serial form 
— for instance, The Rake's Progress — although in The Four Times of Day 
each painting, which has its own internal narrative, is intended to be read 
on its own. 


Lent by The National Trust (Bearsted Collection, Upton House) 
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William Hogarth (1697-1764) 


The March of the Guards to Finchley 
Canvas 101.6 x 133.4 cm 
Inscribed on the inn sign to the left: Tottenham Court Nursery 1746 


Prov: Lottery tickets for the painting were available to those who 
subscribed to the engraving after it, published by Hogarth in 1750. The 
artist presented the Foundling Hospital (known as the Thomas Coram 
Foundation since 1954) with a large number of these tickets, and ‘the 
fortunate Number for the said Picture being among those Tickets, the 
Hospital had received the said Picture” (Foundling Hospital Minutes). 
Lit: Frederick Antal, Hogarth and his Place in European Art, 1962, pp.2, 
28, 119-20; Ronald Paulson, Hogarth's Graphic Works, 1965, vol.l, 
pp.16ff., 227-8; Benedict Nicolson, The Treasures of the Foundling 
Hospital, 1972, pp.69-70, pl.70 

Eng: Luke Sullivan, 1750 


At Tottenham Court Turnpike, London, English soldiers, recalled from the 
Low Countries in the autumn of 1745, are assembling to begin their march 
northwards against the threatened advance of the Young Pretender. They 
have spent the night in revelry and are the worse for wear. Prostitutes hang 
out of the windows of the brothel to the right, bidding farewell. Venereal 
disease threatens some of them; others are taking passionate leave of their 
girls, while others again nurse their hangovers. Their plight is aggravated by 
Jacobite agents who try to corrupt them. Crammed full of such details, 
Hogarth is casting his unblinkered eye on life as it really is: he certainly 
intended a measure of moral and satirical comment, yet it would be wrong 
to think (as George II apparently did) that Hogarth's purpose was entirely 
anti-militarist or subversive. He was profoundly anti-Jacobite, but he also 
had an anti-heroic view of war. 


Lent by The Thomas Coram Foundation for Children, London. 
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Hubert Francois Gravelot (1699-1773) 


Le Lecteur or The Judicious Lover 
Canvas 30.4 x 25 cm 
Monogram, lower left corner: HG 


Prov: ?The artist's sale, Paris, 14 May 1773; Ralf Wornum; J. P. 
Heseltine; Sotheby, 27-28 May 1935(41); F. D. Lycett-Green 

Lit: George Vertue, Notebooks, 1733 (Walpole Society, vol. XXII, 1934, 
p.67); E. and J. de Goncourt, L'Art du XVlllieme siecle, 1883, vol.lll, p.15; 
Ralph Edwards, ‘Two versions of Gravelot's “Le Lecteur”, Apollo, 
vol.LXVII, June 1958, pp.212-3; York Art Gallery Catalogue, 1961, vol.l, 
no.801, pl.92 


Although Gravelot was primarily a draughtsman, Vertue noted soon after 
his arrival in England that ‘he has tryd at painting a small piece or two 
which gives some hopes of his succeeding in small histories or 
conversations', and there can be little doubt that this charming conversation 
piece was painted in England in the early 1740s — the furniture and style 
of dress is English and an engraving of the female figure was published in 
London in 1745. Two versions of the painting exist (the other is at Marble 
Hill House, London), one of which the artist seems to have taken with him 
on his return to France in 1746, since it was engraved in Paris in 1756 (as a 
companion to La Marchande de Modes after Boucher), with a verse entitled 
‘Le Lecteur’, beginning ‘Oui, cette jeune Anglaise a droit de te charmer 
...’. The picture derives its alternative title from an English engraving, 
published at about the same time, which was called The Judicious Lover, 
with a text telling of the prudish Celia who succumbs when her lover ‘in 
Ovid's tender language tells his pain.’ 


The delicate, restrained, yet affecting character of this painting is a 
particularly good example of Gravelot’s style which was to have a 
considerable-influence on Gainsborough's early small-scale portraits and 
conversation pieces. 


Lent by York City Art Gallery 
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George Lambert (1700-1765) 


A Hilly River Landscape witha Ferry and Wayfarers 
Canvas 58.5 x 84.2 cm 
Signed: G Lambert 1756 


Prov: Sheridan Sale, Sotheby's, 26 July 1950(192) 
Lit: George Lambert, catalogue of exhibition at The Iveagh Bequest, 
Kenwood, 1970, no.27 


Lambert was first noted by George Vertue in 1722 as an imitator of 
Gaspard Dughet and John Wootton; by the 1730s he was painting views of 
country houses set in extensive and well-observed surroundings, as well as a 
small number of unusually naturalistic landscapes, free of any well-known 
topographical landmarks, which were painted with a freshness of 
atmosphere quite new in English art. The continuing influence of Dughet on 
Lambert can be seen in this late landscape, which is carefully constructed 
according to classical ideals — the winding river, repoussoir trees and 
carefully placed groups of figures. Yet this is combined with the 
unmistakably English features of the church on the hill and the distant view 
of a town. 


Lent by Arnold Wiggins, Esq. 
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Thomas Hudson (1701-1779) 


William, 4th Duke of Devonshire 
Canvas 126 x 100.5 cm 


Prov: Bought by the 10th Duke of Devonshire, 1934 

Lit: H. A. Hammelmann, ‘A Georgian Guide to Deportment’, Country 
Life, vol.CXLIII, 1968, pp.1272—3; for an account of Hudson's career, see Ellis 
Waterhouse, Painting in Britain 1530—1790, 1953, pp.150f. 


In his biography of Reynolds, James Northcote noted that some of the great 
painter's early portraits were posed 'in commonplace attitudes, like those of 
his old master Hudson, with one hand hid in the waistcoat, and the hat 
under the arm, a very favourite attitude with portrait painters at that time, 
because particularly convenient to the artist, as by it he got rid of the 
tremendous difficulty of painting the hand’ (The Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 2nd ed., 1818, vol.l, p.23). While there may be some truth in this 
assertion — Hudson was not the most painstaking of artists — it is certainly 
not the whole truth. Accustomed as we are to think of the portrait as a 
glimpse into the psychology of a person, the idea of portraiture conforming 
to the rules of etiquette may seem curious. Yet in the early eighteenth 
century such things undoubtedly mattered: a portrait was a social 
document, by means of which a person presented himself to his 
contemporaries. It is therefore not surprising that Hudson has shown 
William, 4th Duke of Devonshire (1720—1764) in a pose that could have 
come straight out a book like Frangois Nivelon’s The Rudiments of Genteel 
Behaviour (1737), which with a series of commentaries attached to 
engravings after Bartholomew Dandridge, explained how to achieve ‘a 
manly Boldness . . . temper'd with becoming Modesty’. Hudson’s portrait, 
in fact, manages to transcend the merely polite, and is one of the most 
graceful and lifelike that he painted; from the dress, it can probably be 
dated to the early 1750s. 


Lent by the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement 
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Thomas Hudson (1701-1779) 


Emma Skynner, Mrs Harvey 
Canvas 151.1 x 111.8 cm 


Prov: George Wilbraham, Cheshire; purchased by the Gallery, 1959 
Unpublished 


This is the most highly decorative and rococo interpretation of a pose and 
costume frequently used in Hudson’s studio: exactly the same dress, pearls, 
ostrich-feather fan and, usually, a large hat appear in a number of his 
female portraits. The idea seems to have originated from the then much- 
admired Rubens portrait, Le Chapeau de Paille. Hudson employed drapery 
painters, notably the Van Aken brothers, who specialised in producing the 
bodies to which heads would be added by other artists: on occasion, this 
resulted in some rather unsuitably dressed ladies, whose studio finery seems 
quite inappropriate. It can be particularly difficult to date such portraits, 
sirice exactly the same costume seems to have been used over a number of 
years, not only by Hudson, but also by Allan Ramsay and Joseph Wright in 
the early part of their careers. However, it would also seem that Hudson 
sometimes painted the whole portrait himself, not just the face. Mrs Harvey 
is perhaps such a case, for the whole painting seems so carefully thought 
out, with its spiralling composition and delicate handling. She was married 
in 1750 to William Harvey M.P., so that she might have been painted at 
about that time. 


Lent by the City Museum and Art Gallery, Bristol 
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Samuel Scott (c1702-1772) 


A View of The Thames near Westminster Bridge 
Canvas 68.6 x 116.8 cm 


Prov: Captain E. G. Spencer Churchill, Northwick Park; Christie's, 22 
March 1968iIII); bought for the Gallery 

Lit: A catalogue of the Pictures at Northwick Park, 1864, no.324; Luke 
Herrmann, British Landscape Painting of the Eighteenth century, 1973, 
p.32 and pl.24B 


The picture shows the north bank, looking downstream at high tide; towards 
the York Buildings Water Tower: Westminster Bridge, under construction at 
the time, would be behind the spectator. On the left is the terrace of the 
Duke of Richmond's house, with a group of people boarding a barge from 
the garden stairs; Montagu House; and various others beyond. While many 
of Scott's London river scenes appear to have been painted in direct 
competition to Canaletto, who worked in England from 1746-1755, this 
picture, datable about 1746, reveals a more personal, less obviously 
glamourized, vision of the Thames. This is achieved partly by concentrating 
on a small stretch of the river, rather than painting a grand panorama. The 
overall atmosphere is that of an everyday scene, with people going about 
their business — a fisherman letting down his net, small rowing-boats 
crossing the river and men apparently eating and drinking in the moored 
boats to the right. 


Lent by The Guildhall Art Gallery, London 
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Arthur Devis (1711-1787) 


Sir Roger Newdigate in His Library 
Canvas 76.2 x 63.5 cm 


Prov: By descent 

Lit: S. H. Paviere, The Devis Family of Painters, 1950, p.52; Michael 
McCarthy, “Sir Roger Newdigate: Drawings for Copt Hall, Essex and Arbury 
Hall, Warwickshire’, Architectural History, vol.XVI, 1973, pp.29-30 


Sir Roger Newdigate (1719-1806), fifth baronet, was a Member of 
Parliament for Oxford University and a generous benefactor to the 
University, founding the Newdigate Prize for English verse in 1805; he was 
a collector of ancient marbles, an antiquary and also a distinguished 
amateur architect. His most important architectural work was the rebuilding 
of his house, Arbury Hall, Warwickshire, in the Gothic style, between 1748 
and 1791. The library, in which Devis shows Sir Roger, was largely rebuilt 
by 1755, the year in which the sittings for this portrait took place. The 
ceiling of the library is left deliberately undefined, both in the painting and 
in a preliminary perspectival drawing that Sir Roger made for Devis’s 
guidance — the room was not fully completed and decorated until 1791. 
The portrait is a characteristic example of Devis's austere style, showing his 
sitter as he frequently did, in a sparsely furnished room. 


Lent by the Trustees of the Newdegate Settlement 
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Allan Ramsay (1713-1784) 


James Adam 
Canvas 91.5 x 68.5 cm 
Signed: A Ramsay 


Prov: Acquired in Newcastle by Graham Ash, 1938; Christie's, 4 October 
1967(165), purchased by the Gallery 

Lit: Alastair Smart, ‘An Unknown Portrait of James Adam’, Burlington 
Magazine, vol.XCVI, 1954, pp.101-2; John Fleming, Robert Adam and his 
Circle in Edinburgh and Rome, 1962, p.87, pl.22 


James Adam (1732-94), the architect, was the younger brother of the 
more famous Robert, whose chief assistant and partner he became. The 
principal clue to his identity here is the drawing he holds, showing the 
ground plan of a Palladian-style villa, which corresponds closely to a 
drawing by James Adam in Sir John Soane’s Museum. The portrait was 
probably painted in 1754, on the evidence of a pencil study for the hands 
on the verso of a drawing for Ramsay’s portrait of Lord Drunmore, which is 
dated that year. It thus belongs to that transitional moment in Ramsay's 
career when, in middle age, he changed from being a comparatively 
conventional, though sensitive, ‘face-painter’ to being a great creative 
portraitist. The transformation has sometimes been associated with an 
interest on Ramsay’s part in contemporary French portraiture but it is hard 
to be certain what he could have known of this or to point to specific 
examples that might have influenced him (Ramsay went abroad for a second 
time later in 1754 but his chief destination was Rome). Nevertheless the 
parallel with French portraitists like Nattier and Quentin de la Tour is close 
and is seen in the soft tonal effects, the simplified modelling and the 
delicate treatment of the sitter’s features. 


In the early part of 1754 Ramsay was in Edinburgh, where James Adam was 
studying and leading the life of a young dandy; he had a reputation for 
getting up late and taking an inordinate interest in clothes. However, he was 
a member of the Select Society, a debating club founded by Ramsay, and 
he afterwards took a full part in the immensely productive and well- 
organized architectural firm headed by Robert Adam. 


Lent by The Laing Art Gallery (Tyne and Wear County Council Museums 
Service) 
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Richard Wilson (1714-1782) 


A View of Rome from the Villa Madama 
Canvas 43.2 x 53.5 cm 


Prov: M. H. Grant; F. F. Madan; bequeathed to the University of Oxford, 1962 
Lit: W.G. Constable, Wilson, 1953, p.218 


The major formative influence on Wilson was his stay in Italy from 1750 to 

1757. Until then he had been almost exclusively a portrait painter but, 

apparently encouraged first by Zuccarelli and then by Claude-Joseph 

Vernet, he turned seriously to landscape. Rome and the surrounding 

Campagna in particular caught his imagination, and provided a rich store of 

visual motifs from which he was to draw throughout his life. He developed a 

style which owed much to the great masters of the seventeenth century — 
Poussin, Dughet and, above all, Claude, from whom he learned how the 
unification of light and atmosphere could convey an all-pervading evocative mood. 


The original version of this composition was painted in 1753 for Lord 
Dartmouth, who was then in Rome on the Grand Tour; Wilson was to paint 
variations of it on several occasions. This is the most freely painted 
example, and is taken from a slightly different viewpoint, nearer the Tiber 
than in the other versions. The Villa is only partly seen, and the dome of St. 
Peter's is on the skyline to the right. 


Lent by the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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CORRECTION TO CATALOGUE 


Richard Wilson (1714-1782) 


A Pastoral Scene in the Campagna 
Canvas 68.6 x 50.8 om 


Prov: Samuel Rogers; Baroness Burdett Coutts; Mrs. Evans, Hampstead; 
F.F. Madan; bequeathed to the University of Oxford, 1962. 


Lit: W.G. Constable, Wilson, 1953, pə 217 pe 105b 


The major formative influence on Wilson was his stay in Italy from 1750 to 

1757 Until then he had been almost exclusively a portrait painter but, 
apparently encouraged first by Zuccareili and then by Claude-Joseph 

Vernet, he turned seriously to landscape. Rome and the surrounding 

Campagna in particular caught his imagination, and provided a rich store of 
visual motifs from which he was to draw throughout his life. He developed a 
style which owed much to the great masters of the seventeenth century = 

Poussin, Dughet and, above all, Clande, from whom he learned how the 

unification of light and atmosphere could convey an all-pervading evocative moodo 


The present picture is an example of the type of ideal landscape reminiscent 
of Italy which Wilson painted at various times after his return to Britain. 
The ruin is suggestive of the Temple of Minerva Medica but the rest of the 
composition is imaginary. Similar figures making music with animaks beneath 
a tree and water behind them occur in Claude, but Wilson characteristically 
dresses the figures in contemporary costume. 


Lent by the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Richard Wilson (1714-1782) 


Snowdon from Llyn Nantlle 
Canvas 100 x 123 cm 


Prov: Bequeathed by R. G. Millns, 1904 

Lit: W.G. Constable, Wilson, 1953, p.186; Luke Herrmann, British 
Landscape Painting in the Eighteenth Century, 1973, p.57 and pl.VI; 
Joseph Burke, English Art 1714—1800, 1976, p.229 

Exh: Possibly Society of Artists, 1766(189) — A North West View of 
Snowdon and its Environs 

Eng: William Wollett, 1775 (slightly different) 


Wilson's Welsh landscapes show much experimentation and a development 
away from the dependence on Claude that largely determined the + 
composition of his Italian subjects. From Claude he retained the sense of 
balance and unity, but he fused this with his own natural reactions to the 
landscape. The finest example of this is the View of Snowdon, an 
extraordinarily striking composition using scallop-shaped outlines for the 
hills which gives a slight rococo flavour to the design. The natural grandeur 
of the scene is heightened by his use of a curved opening in the mountains, 
which is reflected in the lake and frames the figures standing in the 
foreground. The delicate colours — greys, buff, pale green and white — 
gives a lightness which, combined with the precise silhouettes of the 
mountains, is particularly beautiful. Although difficult to date exactly, this is 
a work of Wilson's mature period, between about 1765 and 1775: as was 
often the case, he seems to have painted several versions of the same subject. 


It must have been partly due to Wilson's popularisation of the Welsh 
landscape with paintings such as this, as well as the guide-books that began 
to be published at about this time, that encouraged other artists to make 
sketching tours in Wales. 


Lent by the Castle Museum, Nottingham 
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Edward Penny (1714-1791) 


Lord Clive explaining to the Nabob the Situation of the Invalids 
in India 
Canvas 137.2 x 121.9 cm 


Prov: Commissioned by the East India Company, 1772; became British 
Government property in 1858 when the Company's charter was revoked, 
after the Mutiny, and the government of India passed to the Crown 

Lit: William Foster, Descriptive List of Paintings, Statues, etc. in the 
India Office, 1924 

Exh: Royal Academy, 1772(191) 


Although Edward Penny had been one of the first artists to paint The 
Death of Wolfe (1764), he had treated it not as a dramatic modern history 
but as a moral exemplar of military virtue, an attitude which was to 
colour most of his work and which presaged Victorian moral painting. 
This picture, which commemorates Lord Clive’s concern for the ordinary 
soldier, is in the same vein. The principal figure is Clive, who gestures 
towards a group of destitute soldiers, one of whom is Indian, who 
represent the different branches of the East India Company’s service, 
while behind them sit a widow and her children. In his other hand Clive 
holds a document, the warrant for a sum of money left him by Mir Jafar, 
whom he had installed as Nawab of Bengal after the battle of Plassey in 
1757; he explains to Mir Jafar’s son and successor, Nawab Najim-ud- 
Daula, that he proposes to use the money for the benefit of soldiers and 
their families who had fallen on hard times. 


Clive returned to England in 1766, and during the following years was 
bitterly attacked for his administration of Bengal, the criticism focussing 
on the wealth that men such as he had amassed while in the employ of 
the Company. This culminated in a Parliamentary inquiry in 1772, the 
pressing nature of which seems to have been at least partly responsible 
for his suicide in 1774. In view of this, it is possible that the East India 
Company deliberately commissioned this painting in 1772 during the run- 
up to the inquiry as a means of bolstering Clive’s reputation. 


Lent by the India Office Library, The Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
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Dominic Serres (1722-1793) 


Gibraltar Relieved by Sir George Rodney 
Canvas 87.7 x 143.5 cm 


Prov: Presented to the Academy by the artist 

Lit: David Cordingly, Marine Painting in England 1700-1900, 1974, 
pp.83-4; Pittura Inglese 1660—1840 (exhibition catalogue), Milan, 
1975137) 


With the growth and importance of British sea power in the eighteenth 
century, marine painting was a flourishing genre, and Serres, himself a 
former sailor, was one of its leading exponents. This painting shows one of 
the incidents that occurred during the siege of Gibraltar, which lasted from 
1779 to 1783. Gibraltar, defended by George Eliott (later Lord Heathfield), 
was under attack from the Spaniards, whose fleet of eleven ships Sir George 
Rodney engaged and defeated off Cape St. Vincent in January 1780. Serres 
shows the British ships at anchor, with their Spanish prizes. The flagship 
was the Sandwich; Prince William, later William IV, was serving under 
Rodney's second in command, Admiral Digby, on the Prince George. 


Lent by the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
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Gavin Hamilton (1723-1798) 


Priam Pleading with Achilles for the Body of Hector 
Canvas 64.5 x 100 cm 


Prov: D. Popovich; Christie's, 25 March 1966 (lot 143), bought in; 
purchased by the Gallery 

Lit: David Irwin, ‘Gavin Hamilton, Archaeologist, Painter and Dealer’, 
Art Bulletin, XLIV, 1962, p.95; Dora Wiebenson, “Subjects from Homer's 
Iliad in Neo-Classical Art’, Art Bulletin, XLVI, 1964, pp.29-30, figs. 28, 30, 
32 


This is a small preliminary version of one of a series of five paintings 
illustrating the Iliad which were begun by Gavin Hamilton in Rome in the 
early 1760s and were to be among the most important expressions of the 
revised taste for classical antiquity. Each painting was intended for a 
different patron — in this case, Luke Gardiner, later Lord Mountjoy (the 
large version is now lost) — and Hamilton took great care to secure a 
European circulation by having each painting engraved by Domenico 
Cunego. Although this composition was one of the last in the series to be 
engraved (1778), the present modello was probably painted between 1761 
and 1765. Hamilton’s practice seems to have been to prepare a relatively 
small oil painting, such as this, which he would show to a potential patron, 
and from which a larger picture would then be commissioned to the 
dimensions required at a cost of £ 50 per figure. 


The composition of Priam Pleading for the Body of Hector follows closely 
the description of the scene in the Comte de Caylus’s Tableux tirés de 
llliade, de l'Odysee . . . et de l'Enéide (Paris, 1757, pp.134-5), and was 
probably influenced by a relief sculpture in the Villa Borghese (published by 
Winckelmann in Monumenti antichi inediti, Rome, 1767, Il, ii, pl.134) 
which Hamilton must have known, and in which Priam is shown kneeling 
and kissing Achilles’ hand. Another possible source is an illustration of the 
same subject by Abraham Diepenbeck in John Ogilby's Homer: His Iliad 
Translated, 1660. 


Lent by the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, London 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 


Sir Joseph Banks 
Canvas 127 x 101.6 cm 


Prov: Brabourne collection 

Lit: Ellis Waterhouse, Reynolds, 1941, p.63; Ellis Waterhouse, Reynolds, 
1973, pl.73 

Exh: Royal Academy, 1773(239) 

Eng: William Dickinson, 1773 


Joseph Banks (1743 — 1820), naturalist and traveller, had made his first 
scientific expedition to Newfoundland and Labrador in 1766. In 1768 

he was a member of Cook's first momentous expedition on the Endeavour to 
the South Seas, in the course of which Australia was discovered; in later 
years it was due largely to Banks’s recommendation that New South Wales 
was chosen for settlement. Banks sat for this portrait in 1772— 3; it would 
be hard to think of anyone more congenial to Reynolds’s own tastes and 
intellectual aspirations, and it is particularly appropriate that a future 
President of the Royal Society (from 1778) should have been painted by 
the President of the Royal Academy. Reynolds conveys both the mental and 
physical energies of his sitter in an extraordinarily vivid way that is 
somewhat reminiscent of his own Self-Portrait (R.A., London). The globe 
and the Virgilian tag, which may be translated as ‘Tomorrow we'll sail the 
vasty deep again’, are obvious allusions to Banks’s voyages. A portrait bust 
by Sir Francis Chantrey, showing Banks towards the end of his life, is in the 
National Gallery of Victoria. 


From the Collection at Parham Park, Sussex, England 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 


Lady Elizabeth Foster 
Canvas 74 x 62 cm 


Prov: Bought from the artist by the 5th Duke of Devonshire, 1788; by 
descent 

Lit: Ellis Waterhouse, Reynolds, 1941, p.80 and pl.282; Ellis 
Waterhouse, Reynolds, 1973, pl.114 

Exh: Royal Academy, 1788(219) 

Eng: Francesco Bartolozzi, 1787 


The directness and informality of this portrait is characteristic of Reynolds's 
last decade. A visit to Flanders and Holland in 1781, studying mainly 
Rubens's painting, had made a deep impression, and his classicising style of 
the 1760s and 70s largely gave way to a new naturalism. This portrait of 
Lady Betty Foster (1759— 1824) is one of the simplest and one of the most 
penetrating he ever painted. The sitter was a daughter of the 4th Earl of 
Bristol, who had married and been widowed early in life. She then lived 
with the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, in a ménage a trois that gave rise 
to much ill-natured gossip, especially when the Duke, a widower by 1809, 
married her. She was, perhaps, too intelligent ever to fit well into English 
society — a quality which Reynolds captures — and later lived in Italy. 


Lent by the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement 
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George Stubbs (1724-1806) 


Mares and Foals in a Wooded Landscape 
Canvas 99 x 188 cm 


Prov: Painted for Richard, 1st Earl Grosvenor (1731— 1802); by descent 
Lit: John Young, A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor House, 1821, 
no.9; Basil Taylor, Stubbs, 1971, p.207, pl.23 


Among Stubbs’s most remarkable paintings are his frieze-like compositions 
of mares and foals in landscape dating from the 1760s: nine examples are 
known, of which this is probably one of the earliest. Together they form a 
set of variations of pattern and sequence, tonality and mood, which express 
most intensely Stubbs’s originality of approach to the painting of horses. He 
was rarely a documentary artist, and seems not to have been interested in 
recording the detailed narrative of sporting events (unlike, for instance, 
Tillemans — see No. 21). Stubbs did away with the traditional accessories 
which earlier artists had rather crudely carried over from their painting of 
human subjects — classical urns, columns, artificial-looking architectural 
features and so on — and concentrated instead on the animals. His 
formidable knowledge of anatomy, learnt from dissecting carcasses, is 
apparent in the sharply-focused way in which he painted horses: equally 
striking is his ability to express the individuality of each animal, which must 
have pleased patrons such as Lord Grosvenor. Despite Stubbs’s supposed 
statement that ‘Nature is superior to art’, these friezes have a fastidious 
concern with the placing of each element in the design that inevitably 
brings to mind Classical relief-sculpture. His success in combining the 
formal attributes of the composition with the realism he achieved in 
painting the landscape — in this case, perhaps a part of Grosvenor's Eaton 
Hall estate, or his stud farm near Newmarket — was unequalled. 


Lent by the Trustees of Lady Mary Grosvenor, by permission of Anne, 
Duchess of Westminster 
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Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) 


The Charterhouse 
Canvas 56 cm in diameter 


Prov: Presented to the Foundling Hospital, 1748 

Lit: George Vertue, Notebooks, 1751 (Walpole Society, vol.XXIl, 1934, 
p.157); Ellis Waterhouse, Gainsborough, 1958, p.110, no.861 and pl.1; 
Benedict Nicolson, The Treasures of the Foundling Hospital, 1972, pp.65-6 
and pl.54 


In 1746 Hogarth had suggested to the Governors of the Foundling Hospital 
that he should invite a number of artists to present paintings for the 
decoration of the Court Room at the Hospital. Hogarth was well aware of 
the possibilities for self-advertisement that such a scheme would present: 
distinguished visitors might be persuaded to commission further paintings. 
Gainsborough was doubtless involved in the scheme through his 
connections with artists who were prominent at the St Martin's Lane 
Academy, of which Hogarth was the prime mover, and together with several 
other young artists received his first opportunity to exhibit his work as a 
landscapist. A series of small tondo canvases showing views of the 
Foundling Hospital itself and seven other views of London Hospitals were 
hung between large paintings illustrating scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments related to the theme of the rescue of young children. 
Gainsborough’s Charterhouse, his first firmly dated landscape, is unusual in 
his oeuvre since it is one of his rare topographical subjects. Having said this, 
Gainsborough’s emphasis on light, atmosphere and picturesqueness, and his 
interest in the problems of design and perspective, combine to elevate it 
above the mere recording of a building. Influenced by Hogarth himself in its 
stongly perspectival composition and by Dutch landscapes which 
Gainsborough particularly admired, The Charterhouse is without doubt one 
of the most natural and original landscapes painted in England before the 1750s. 


Lent by The Thomas Coram Foundation for Children, London 
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Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) 


Abel Moysey 
Canvas 234.4 x 144.2 cm 


Prov: By family descent 
Lit: W.T. Whitley, Thomas Gainsborough, 1915, p.79; Ellis 
Waterhouse, Gainsborough, 1958, p.82, no.506 and pl.137 


During Gainsborough's years in Bath, from 1759 to 1774, his portrait style 
developed from the small-scale, charming, though rather stiff likenesses that 
he had painted in Suffolk, to the elegant, life-size portraits that are 
characteristic of his mature style. A careful study of Van Dyck, together 
with his own taste for easy informality, were combined in the striking and 
original poses that he chose for his sitters. This is particularly evident when 
the portrait, as in this case, was of a friend, Abel Moysey (1743— 1831), 
the son of Gainsborough's doctor, who was later M.P. for Bath. Here 
Gainsborough has created a sensation of movement, which was one of his 
favourite devices. 


Lent from a Private Collection 
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Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) 


Mary White, Lady Bate Dudley 
Canvas 221 x 145 cm 


Prov: Remained at the sitter's home, Bradwell Rectory, Essex, until 1850, 
when it was bought by J. Oxley Parker; bought by Lord Burton, 1887 

Lit: W.T. Whitley, Thomas Gainsborough, 1915, p.290; Ellis 
Waterhouse, Gainsborough, 1958, pp.27, 29, 53, no.47 and pl.278; John 
Hayes, Gainsborough, 1975, p.46 and pl.130 


Towards the end of his life, Gainsborough's style was undergoing a change; 
his approach became broader and more experimental, his handling of paint 
increasingly bold. In his Fourteenth Discourse, delivered to the students of 
the Royal Academy after Gainsborough's death, Reynolds remarked “It is 
certain, that all those odd scratches and marks . . . which even to 
experienced painters appear rather the effect of accident than design; this 
uncouth and shapeless appearance, by a kind of magic, at a certain distance 
assumes form . . . It must be allowed that this hatching manner of 
Gainsborough did very much contribute to the lightness of effect which is so 
eminent a beauty in his pictures . . .' During the 1780s, Gainsborough 
dispensed more and more with precise finishing, and, without sacrificing the 
likeness, interpreted his sitters according to his own poetic mood. They are 
ethereal creatures who seem almost to dissolve into the landscape 
background. The sitter here was the wife of the Rev. Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, who, though a parson, was a leading journalist and the editor and 
proprietor of, first, The Morning Post, then, after 1780, The Morning 
Herald. He championed Gainsborough in both newspapers. 


Lent by the Burton Trustees 
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Johann Zoffany (1733-1810) 


David Garrick as Sir John Brute in ‘The Provok'd Wife’ 
Canvas 102 x 127.3 cm 


Prov: Painted for David Garrick; by descent to Mrs Trevor; Sotheby's, 
19 July 1972(28); Parke Bernet, New York, 6 March 1975(97); 
purchased 1976 

Lit: Ellis Waterhouse, Painting in Britain 1530— 1790, 1953, p.230; 


Johann Zoffany, catalogue of exhibition at National Portrait Gallery, 1977,n0.18 


Exh: Society of Artists, 1765(167) 
Eng: mezzotint by John Finlayson 


David Garrick (1717— 1779) was the first of the great actor-managers with a 
real flair for publicity; our continuing awareness of him today as a vivid 
personality is at least partly due to the many artists whom he commissioned 
to paint him, both in his great roles and off-stage. He was Zoffany's first 
major English patron, and can be said to have made the painter's 
reputation. Earlier theatrical portraits had tended to show one or two actors 
in costume, often without an actual stage setting; Zoffany portrayed actors 
engaged in the performance of a particular scene from a play. His ability to 
show lively figures reacting to one another, and to create the atmosphere of 
the production, was an achievement quickly recognised by his 
contemporaries, and such pictures were an immediate success, popularised 
as they were by engravings. 


The part of Sir John Brute in Vanbrugh's comedy The Provok'd Wife was 
played by Garrick throughout his career. The performance shown here took 
place at Drury Lane on 18 April 1763, and a study for the central figure 
must have been painted soon afterwards, as Garrick left for the Continent in 
September 1763 and did not return until shortly before the picture was 
exhibited at the Society of Artists. Zoffany has painted the scene in 
Garrick's rewritten version, in which Sir John in a drunken frolic with Lord 
Rake and Colonel Bully has robbed a journeyman tailor of a suit of clothes 
intended for his own wife, and is about to be arrested by the Watch. The 
finished painting hung in Garrick's dining-parlour at Hampton. 


Lent by Wolverhampton Art Gallery 
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Joseph Wright (1734-1797) 


Mrs Catherine Swindell (?) 
Canvas 71.1 x 55.9 cm 


Prov: Agnew; purchased by the Museum, 1938 
Lit: Benedict Nicolson, Joseph Wright of Derby, 1968, vol.l, pp.36, 38, 
223, no.134, vol.ll, pl.81 


As a young man Wright had trained under Thomas Hudson (see Nos. 28, 
29), but he was rapidly to develop a portrait style of his own. Although the 
identity of this sitter is uncertain, the painting can be dated to the 1760s or 
the very early 1770s, and must show one of Wright’s Liverpool or 
Derbyshire patrons. This period marks the peak of his achievement as a 
portraitist. As in all his paintings, light plays an important role here, and 
emphasises how much attention Wright has paid to capturing the exact 
physiognomy of the sitter’s face, modelling each plane with great care and 
achieving a penetrating realism. The colour of her dress, a greyish pink, set 
off by reddish lights in the folds, was a particular favourite of Wright's. 


Lent by Leicestershire Museums and Art Galleries 
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Joseph Wright (1734-1797) 


An Iron Forge 
Canvas 121.9 x 132.1 cm 
Signed: Jo: Wright pinxt 1772 


Prov: Bought from the artist by the 2nd Lord Palmerston for £ 200; by 
family descent 

Lit: Francis D. Klingender, Art and the Industrial Revolution, 2nd ed., 
1968, pp.53-4; Benedict Nicolson, Joseph Wright of Derby, 1968, vol.l, 
pp.17, 50-1, 121, 237, no.197, vol.ll, pl.103 

Exh: Society of Artists, 1772(373) 

Eng: Mezzotint by Richard Earlom, 1773 


Wright was one of the very few artists based in the provinces who made a 
significant contribution towards the development of British painting. He was 
the first considerable painter of subjects reflecting the Industrial Revolution, 
which he was able to experience first-hand in the Midlands. Many of his 
Patrons were closely concerned, either as proprietors of industrial concerns, 
or as scientists or inventors, with the latest developments. Wright was 
attracted above all by the spectacle of these often highly dramatic 
processes, and was fascinated by the effect they had on the human 
participants and spectators. The subject of an iron forge was doubly 
exciting: it combined a contemporary subject, with the opportunity to 
depict the dramatic lighting effects caused by the great heat of the forging. 
Wright was particularly influenced by Dutch caravaggesque painting of the 
seventeenth century, from which he developed his powerful use of light and 
dark, and which unites his interests in both man-made sources of fiery 
energy, such as this, and in the natural phenomenon of Vesuvius. The Iron 
Forge, with its glowing bar of metal, was like a forecast of mighty changes 
to come, yet there is a romantic as well as a scientific element, with the old 
man gazing into the light, the power of the young man behind, and the 
faces of the children illuminated by the glowing metal. 


Lent from a Private Collection 
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Joseph Wright (1734— 1797) 


Matlock Tor 
Canvas 72.4 x 98.7 cm 


Prov: Heskett Smith, London; Christie's, 28 May 1864(32); bought in; 
Heskett Smith, Kent; Roland, Browse and Delbanco, London, from whom 
bought, 1955 

Lit: Benedict Nicolson, Joseph Wright of Derby, 1968, vol.l, pp.88, 90, 
264, no.310, vol.ll, pl.248; Luke Herrmann, British Landscape Painting in 
the Eighteenth Century, 1973, p.90 


Wright's visit to Italy from 1773 to 1775 had stimulated his interest in 
landscape painting and, on his return to Derbyshire, he was to become 
increasingly preoccupied with his native surroundings. Just as Wilson was 
inspired by the Welsh scenery to paint some of his most original landscapes, 
so the area around Matlock and the River Derwent seemed ideally suited to 
Wright's particular interests. Where Wilson unites the features into a 
balanced unity (see No. 34), Wright was particularly interested in the 
individual motifs — the craggy silhouettes of the rocks, the vegetation 
clinging to them, and above all, the play of light over the landscape — 
although his indebtedness to Wilson can be seen in the way he formalises 
the composition with the tree to the left. Here Wright is fascinated by the 
effect of the sun just breaking through the clouds, which cast deep shadows 
in the foreground. The painting has a Picturesque quality foreign to 
Wilson's vision, a characteristic further emphasised in Wright’s moonlit 
pictures of the same scene. 


Lent by the Syndics of the Fitwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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George Romney (1734-1802) 


Samuel Whitbread (1764— 1815) 
Canvas 81.3 x 71.1 cm 


Prov: Presented by the sitter, 1781 
Lit: Humphry Ward and W. Roberts, Romney, 1904, II, p.170 


The sitter was the son of Samuel Whitbread, the brewer. He was a Whig 
and a follower of Charles James Fox, and in 1795 commissioned the 
architect Henry Holland to rebuild Southill, Bedfordshire, which his father 
had bought. He committed suicide in 1815. A pupil at Eton from 

1775— 80, this is his ‘leaving’ portrait, given by him to the College 
following a custom instituted by Dr Barnard, Headmaster from 1754— 65, 
in lieu of a leaving fee: the practice was abolished in 1868. Romney’s 
image of a quiet, studious youth is particularly appropriate for such a 
commission. In 1793 Whitbread bought one of Romney’s history paintings, 
Milton Dictating to his Daughters. 


Lent by the Provost and Fellows of Eton College, Windsor 
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George Romney (1734-1802) 


William Hayley with his son Thomas, William Meyer 
and George Romney 
Canvas 123.2 x 99.7 cm 


Prov: William Hayley; by descent in the family of his cousin, Captain 
Godfrey; Leopold Salomons, Norbury Park; Sotheby's, 15 March 1967; 
purchased for the Gallery 

Lit: William Hayley, Memoirs, 1823, pp.229, 233-4; Humphry Ward 
and W. Roberts, Romney, 1904, Il, p.75 

Eng: Caroline Watson 1823 (frontispiece for Hayley's Memoirs, with 
the head of Romney omitted) 


Hayley is seated at the table, his hand resting on Cicero's Essay on 
Friendship; to the left is William Meyer, in undergraduate's cap and 
gown, and Hayley's son, Tom, a promising young sculptor, the pupil of 
Flaxman, who was to die in 1800, holding a statuette of Minerva after 
the antique; to the right is Romney. 


Romney had first met William Hayley (1745— 1820), the poet, in 1777, 
introduced by the miniaturist Jeremiah Meyer (the father of William). 
Through him, Romney came into intimate contact with the world of 
literature. In 1778 Hayley published his Epistle on Painting, a 
significant part of which was devoted to Romney’s artistic talents, and 
he was to become a close friend and admirer of the artist. This group 
portrait, painted in 1796, is devoted to the theme of intellectual 
friendship, and reveals a rather different aspect of Romney's art from 
that with which one usually associates him. It is in many ways close to 
Fuseli's Self-Portrait with Bodmer (Zurich, Kunsthaus) in its 
concentration on the supremacy of the creative imagination. 


Lent by the Abbot Hall Art Gallery, Kendal 
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Benjamin West (1738-1820) 


The Death of Wolfe 
Canvas 153.7 x 245.1 cm 


Prov: Painted for King George Ill; by descent 

Lit: John Galt, The Life, Studies and Works of Benjamin West, Esq., 
1820, part Il, pp.46-50; W. T. Whitley, Artists and their Friends in England 
1700— 1799, 1928, vol.l, pp.281-2; Charles Mitchell, ‘Benjamin West's 
“Death of General Wolfe” and the Popular History Piece’, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol.VII, 1944, pp.20-33; Ellis 
Waterhouse, Painting in Britain 1530— 1790, 1953, pp.201-2, 206; 
Charles Mitchell, ‘Benjamin West's “Death of Nelson” ’, Essays in the 
History of Art presented to Rudolf Wittkower, 1967, pp.265-73; Oliver 
Millar, The Later Georgian Pictures in the Collection of Her Majesty The 
Queen, 1969, p.135, no.1167; Joseph Burke, English Art 1714— 1800, 
1976, pp.245-6 


This is a second version, painted for King George Ill in 1771, of the original 
picture which had been exhibited at the Academy that year and bought by 
Lord Richard Grosvenor (now in The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa). 
It was acknowledged as a revolutionary work by contemporaries because 
West had conformed with the ‘law of the historian’ rather than with the 
conventions of History Painting which, according to Reynolds, demanded 
classical dress. West argued that ‘the event took place on 13 September 
1759, in a region of the world unkown to the Greeks and the Romans, and 
at a period in time when no such nations, nor heroes in their costume any 
longer existed’. Previous paintings depicting the death of Wolfe by Romney, 
1763, and Edward Penny, 1764, were not idealised, and showed the 
General dying unceremoniously on the battlefield. West ennobles Wolfe’s 
death, basing the central group on traditional Depositions of Christ, and 
includes a totally imaginary Cherokee Indian, whose pose is derived from a 
figure representing Mourning on Robert Adam's Townshend Monument 
(1759) in Westminster Abbey; indeed, the painting has no real claims to 
historical accuracy — hardly any of the figures included by West were 
actually present. To the right of the compositon stands a Grenadier, whose 
facial expression denoting compassion West took from a seventeenth- 
century treatise by Charles Le Brun on the passions. Such allusions raised 
the painting above the level of mere naturalism so disliked by Reynolds, 
and, combined with the pathos created by the powerful figure grouping and 
the landscape, won his admiration. The popular success of the painting was 
extraordinary: crowds of people flocked to see it at the Academy, and 
Garrick re-enacted the scene in front of the picture. By 1790 Boydell, the 
publisher, was able to announce that profits from the print had reached £15,000. 


Lent by Gracious Permission of Her Majesty The Queen 
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Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg (1740—1812) 


Smugglers Landing in a Storm 
Canvas 106.7 x 160 cm 
Signed: P I. de Loutherbourg 1791 


Prov: Purchased 1929 
Lit: Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg, catalogue of exhibition at 
The Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood, 1973, no.17 


Loutherbourg’s pictures exemplify British landscape painting on the 
threshold of Romanticism. Their significance lies not in the expression of 
any original feeling for nature, of which they show rather little, but in their 
subject - matter — landscapes with a genre element, battles, storms, and 
shipwrecks in particular, for which Loutherbourg’s model was the French 
artist Claude Joseph Vernet. As a stage designer and inventor of the 
Eidophusikon (‘moving picture’) Loutherbourg had a fondness for 
exaggerated lighting effects and asymmetrical compositions which he 
carried over into his paintings. Although this picture shows a ruin just 
recognisable as Conway Castle in Wales, he sets it in a dramatic and 
imaginary landscape, with rocks piled up on top of each other, forming a 
continuous pattern with the waves and clouds. The whole scene, with the 
boat being landed in almost impossibly stormy conditions, was calculated to 
strike at the imagination of the spectator: who knows what Gothick horrors 
might lurk in the foreboding castle? 


The dramatic vigour with which such subjects were presented, and the 
change from a static to a dynamic conception of landscape which 
Loutherbourg's paintings reflect, became an example to Turner in the next 
generation. 


Lent by the Victoria Art Gallery, Bath City Council 
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John Hamilton Mortimer (1740-1779) 


Self-Portrait with Joseph Wilton and a Student 
Canvas 76.2 x 63.5 cm 


Prov: Presented the Academy by T. Humphrey Ward, 1889 

Lit: John Hamilton Mortimer A.R.A., catalogue of exhibition at The 
Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood, and The Towner Art Gallery, Eastbourne, 1968, 
no.3 


Mortimer is seated with his teacher, the sculptor Joseph Wilton 
(1722-1803), bending over him. The third figure, carrying the case of a 
Hellenistic head, is probably another student. The depiction of artists at 
work, or studying, is a common theme in the second half of the eighteenth 
century and is symptomatic of a growing desire among artists for social and 
professional status. The chief sign of this movement was the founding of 
academies, culminating in that of the Royal Academy in 1768, of which 
Wilton was later Keeper. Mortimer was adept at arranging his figures in 
graceful poses in the centre of the canvas, and this, combined with the 
allusion to antiquity in the classical sculptures, was calculated to enhance 
the ‘image’ of the artist. The picture was probably painted in the mid-1760s 
and illustrates the relatively informal nature of English, as opposed to 
Continental, art-training, both before and after the foundation of the Royal 
Academy. 


Lent by the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
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Henry Fuseli (1741-1825) 


The Three Witches 
Canvas 75 x 90.2 cm 


Prov: Acquired by the Gallery c.1932 

Lit: Hugh Macandrew, ‘Henry Fuseli and William Roscoe’, Walker Art 
Gallery Bulletin, Liverpool, 1959—60, p.40; Peter Tomory, The Life and 
Art of Henry Fuseli, 1972, pp.34, 95-6 and pl.72; Gert Schiff, Johann 
Heinrick Fússli, Zurich, 1973, no.734 


Fuseli's near-obsession with Shakespeare had begun in his youth, in his 
native Switzerland, when he translated Macbeth into German; the wild 
sublimity of the play appealed to him throughout his life and he produced 
many interpretations of it, particularly on the theme of Macbeth and the 
witches. For Fuseli, Shakespeare was 'the supreme master of passions and 
the ruler of our hearts’ (Lecture III, 1810). While other artists had certainly 
illustrated scenes from Shakespeare’s plays, Fuseli was among the first to 
draw continual inspiration from them. 


The scene shown here takes place on the heath, when the three weird 
sisters or witches appear to Macbeth and Banquo with their prophecy 
(Act I, scene 3): 


Banquo: . . . What are these, 
So wither'd and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like th'inhabitants o'the earth, 
And yet are on't? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
. By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. . . 


The overlapping profiles of the witches show a new, aggressive use of the 
Antique: renaissance and baroque artists would have avoided the 
repetition of the motif as inelegant, but Fuseli harps on it. A version of 

this subject was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1783 but it is not 
known whether the present painting is the one; several other versions exist. 


Lent by The Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 
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William Hodges (1744-1797) 


A Crater in the South Pacific 
Canvas 100.5 x 127 cm 


Prov: Willet Collection; presented to the Gallery, 1885 
Lit: The Romantic Movement, exhibition catalogue, Tate Gallery, 1959, 
no.211 


As the official draughtsman on Captain Cook's second expedition to the 
South Seas, 1772-5, aboard the Resolution, Hodges was particularly 
requested by the Admiralty to record any unusual or distinctive phenomena. 
A number of paintings were actually made during the voyage: others were 
worked up from innumerable drawings and sketches after his return to 
England (for a full account of Hodges's Pacific paintings, see Bernard Smith, 
European Vision and the South Pacific 1768-1850, 1960, pp.36-58). The 
only volcano mentioned in Cook's log-book during this expedition was on 
the island of Tanna in the New Hebrides, where the Resolution anchored 
during August 1774. He noted an expedition inland to get a better view of 
the volcano, which appears from his description to have been at least partly 
active, and ‘very troublesome’, throwing up columns of sulphurous smoke. 
Hodges probably took this opportunity to prepare sketches for such a view 
(however, the islands of the area are so rich in volcanoes that this painting 
may not necessarily record that on Tanna). The unusual, almost aerial view 
of the cone may have been taken from the top of the ‘somma’ ring — the 
jagged outer rim, parts of which can be seen in the background. Far below, 
one can see groups of men, presumably Hodges’s companions, some of 
whom are climbing up the steep path to the crater; one of them throws up 
his arms in amazement and wonder. 


Lent by The Art Gallery and Museum, Brighton 
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Francis Wheatley (1747-1801) 


The Return from Market 
Canvas 74.9 x 62.2 cm 
Signed: F. W.px 1786 


Prov: A McKay; Lord Northbrook; F. J. Nettlefold who presented it to 
Leeds, 1948 

Lit: Mary Webster, Francis Wheatley, 1970, pp.74, 135, 167 and fig.93 
Exh: Royal Academy, 1788(37) 

Eng: Charles Knight, 1789 


This type of peasant genre, with its comfortable nostalgia for the simple 
joys of rusticity, derives in England from the ‘fancy pictures’ which i 
Gainsborough painted in his last years, though the poetry of Gainsborough 
becomes homely prose in the work of Wheatley and others who followed his 
lead. An urban counterpart of this genre can be seen in Wheatley's idealised 
street vendors of The Cries of London. Paintings of this kind were immensely 
popular, and were much engraved for a mass circulation, often — as in this 
case — with some sentimental verse attached. The Return from Market has 
a freshness of approach that gives a spirit and character lacking in later 
paintings of such subjects, which frequently became merely decorative. 


Lent by Leeds City Art Galleries 
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John Opie (1761-1807) 


The Sisters 
Canvas 127 x 152.4 cm 


Prov: Lady Henry Webb Bequest, 1919 


Lit: Kenneth Garlick, ‘Opie Revalued’, Apollo, vol. LXXVII, 1963, 
p.308 and fig.3 


Opie’s The Sisters illustrates a kind of picture that English late-eightéenth 
century artists often painted, and were usually very good at: the portrait of 
a child (or children) in a landscape. The pictorial treatment, which owes 
something to both Reynolds and Gainsborough, is charming without being 
mawkish. The composition is particularly effective. 


Lent by the National Museum of Wales 
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Studio of Nicholas Hilliard (1547-1619) 


An Unknown Man 

Vellum backed with card 59 x 47 mm 

Inscribed: Abigit trahitque. Aet: suae 27. Ano Dmi. 
1617. 

Frame: a turned wooden oval stained black, with a 
gilt line; a 20th century imitation of a 17th century 
frame 


Attribution to Laurence Hilliard, the son and 
inheritor of Nicholas's estate, has been suggested but 
practically no certain work of Laurence is extant. A 
mass of inferior work, too poor or too late to be by 
Nicholas, has been attributed to him, and his 
reputation has suffered accordingly. The present 
miniature was first seen by Basil Long in 1925, 
when it was described as a portrait of Sir Bevil de 
Grenville by Nicholas Hilliard. Long pointed out 
the impossibility of this and the miniature was 
eventually acquired by his friend at the National 
Portrait Gallery, F.N.A. Wallop. By this time (1927) 
it was called Sir Arnold Breams of Bridge, Kent on 
the strength of an inscription on the back of the 


frame: the frame, however, had been newly supplied, 


and the inscription was thus presumably a forgery. 


The miniature is nevertheless of the highest quality, 
and shows the continuation of fine miniature 
painting in the Hilliard studio at least to the end of 
the master’s career. Stylistically it leads on directly 
to the early Hoskins, whose manner was 
compounded of the rival Hilliard and Oliver 
traditions. The dark, almost granular stippling in 
the face of this miniature was a mannerism of 
Hoskins in the next decade. 


The inscription, in the beautiful calligraphy 
associated with Nicholas Hilliard, gives the age of 
the sitter, the year of painting and an epigram. The 
latter literally means ‘He drives away and he brings 
along’ but in a transferred sense could refer to his 


charms: like a thorny rose ‘He repels and he attracts’. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.2) 
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John Hoskins (1595?—1664/5) 


Catherine Howard, Lady D’Aubigny and later Lady 
Newburgh 

Vellum supported by unstiffened card, 84 x 67 mm 
Signed in gold, lower centre right; IH in monogram 
and inscribed verso in an old (17th?) hand: Lady 
Cath" How [ard ]/daug". to the Earle / of Suffolk - 


This miniature is close to the Van Dyck 
interpretation of Lady d’Aubigny (d.1650), in the 
double portrait with the Countess of Portland 
(Hermitage, Leningrad) which is the source of 
numerous copies and variants in which the sitter’s 
eyes are turned to face the painter. Hoskins, 
however, may well have had a sitting to himself: 
the Van Dyckian pose was already well established 
in his repertory, and the background, costume, 
direction and expression of the gaze combine to 
make the miniature substantially an independent 
invention. Stylistically it belongs in the sequence of 
ad vivam Hoskins portraits between the Countess of 
Dysart of 1638 (Ham House) and the so-called 
Princess Elizabeth of 1645 (Beauchamp Collection) 
Lady Glemsham, 1648, and A Lady, 1649 
(formerly Pfungst Collection). The date of Lady 
d'Aubigny should thus be in the very early 1640s, a 
date that would place the miniature in an 
interesting. apposition to a stream of Van Dyckian 
ladies that emerged from the Hoskins studio at 
about the same time. A group of these is at Ham 
House including another Lady d’Aubigny, certainly 
bought for the house before 1679, and very likely a 
part of a series of miniature ‘Beauties’. The present 
Lady d'Aubigny is acceptably an autograph work of 
Hoskins — though it must be said that by the mid 
1630s, the output of the Hoskins studio was so 
large and so various in style, that the idea of a 
single John Hoskins, a virtuoso occasionally helped 
by a self-effacing son, becomes increasingly 
implausible. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 


courtesy of the National Gallery, London 
(Inv.No.p1105-1910) 
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Samuel Cooper (1609-1672) 


59 


Sir Samuel Morland Bart 
Vellum, supported by stiffened card, 60 x 48 mm 


Sir Samuel Morland (1625-95) had a long and 
varied career as scholar, diplomat, politician, 
mathematician and physicist. His mature interests 
were in the fields of hydrostatics and hydraulics, 
and he is credited with certain inventions of quite 
fundamental utility: he worked on the theory and 
construction of pump and water engines, and is said 
to have invented the drum-capstan (for weighing 
anchor at sea), the speaking trumpet and two sorts 
of arithmetical calculating machine. He was a 
cryptographer and an architect of military 
fortifications. He first came to general notice as a 
controversialist in the puritan interest, with a 
history of the Waldensian sect in southern France 
and Piedmont. This was published in 1658 and was 
prefaced by an engraved portrait of Morland by P. 
Lombart after Lely. The latter remains the principal 
evidence for Morland’s appearance, and is close in 
date to the Cooper miniature. Although certainly 
not the same portrait, the likenesses are quite 
compatible, and the comparison supports the traditional 
identification of the Cooper miniature as Morland. 


In Cooper's oeuvre the portrait relates most closely 
to the James, Duke of York (VAM P.45-1955): the 
pose and viewpoint are similar, and the handling 
bright and lively over an exceptionally dense 
carnation ground. The James is the first official 
likeness of the Duke by Cooper after the 
Restoration (it is dated 1661), and the probability is 
that the Morland was painted at much the same 
time, perhaps to mark the sitter’s baronetcy and 
appointment to the Privy Chamber in July 1660. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London. 
(Inv.No.481-1903) 
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Thomas Flatman (1635-1688) 


An Unknown Man 
Vellum, supported by unstiffened card; 62.5 x 51 mm 
Signed in yellow lower centre left: T F in monogram 


Flatman was a scholar and fellow of New College 
Oxford. He was called to the Bar in 1662, and in 
1674 published his Poems and Songs. His gifts as a 
painter draughtsman were widely recognized, and 
Vertue, trying half a century later to reconstruct the 
reputations of the Restoration artists, thought that 
Flatman 'may well deserve the Title of a Master in 
the Art of Limning, and indeed equal to Hoskins, 
senior or junior, and next in imitation of Samuel 
Cooper’. 


The sitter here is said to be Thomas Gregory, a 
friend of Samuel Pepys. The references to Mr 
Gregory in Pepys's Diary are severally to Thomas, 

John and Edward. Thomas, whom Pepys was 
always glad to see and gossip with, had been one of 
the Exchequer clerks under the Commonwealth. 
John and Edward are mentioned in a more 
particularly naval context, but the formula ‘Thomas 
Gregory Clerk of the Cheque at Chatham’ seems to 
reflect the sort of confusion only too easy before 
the Latham edition of the Diary was published. In 
any case, the likelihood of a senior official, unless 
he knew Flatman personally, commissioning a 
portrait from a gentleman amateur is remote. Pepys 
after all, who might well have been acquainted with 
Flatman, went to prominent professionals (Hayls 
and Cooper) for the portraits of his wife and himself. 


On costume, the date of the portrait should be 
about 1670-74, not 1665 as was previously 
believed. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum, by 


courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.24) 
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Lawrence (?) Cross (c.1653-1724) 


Lady Katherine Tufton 

Vellum; 85 x 68 mm 

Signed in gold lower centre right LC in monogram; 
and in pencil verso: Lady Katherine / Tufton | P 
Cross fec 11707 


This miniature disturbs the traditional notion of 
Lawrence Crosse and, taken in conjunction with 
Daphne Foskett's recent discovery of a full Peter 
Cross signature on the back of a portrait signed on 
the recto with the familiar LC monogram, tends to 
support the idea of a close studio association 
between the monogramists PC and LC. But the LC 
group, of which this is a particularly beautiful 
example, is perfectly coherent stylistically, and 
there can be no doubt that, whatever he was called, 
the artist was one of the most gifted painters 
working in miniature in the late 17th century. 


The sitter was previously called Elizabeth Greville, 
Baroness Guildford. The inscription on the back, in 
this instance, shows how hopelessly misleading such 
unsupported traditional identifications can be. Lady 
Katherine Tufton was the eldest daughter and heir 
to the Earl of Thanet (1644-1729), and she was 
born 24 April 1690; on 22 April 1708 she married 
Edward Watson, styled Viscount Sondes, the heir to 
the Earldom of Rockingham; she died 13 February 
1733/4. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.48) 


Christian Friedrich Zincke (1683/4—1767) 


Charles, 2nd Duke of Grafton 

Enamel on copper; 45.5 x 36.5 mm 

Frame: Contemporary oval gold case with moulded 
edges, engraved on the back in cypher, CFRDG 


Zincke came from Dresden, and was the son of a 
goldsmith who brought him up to the trade. He 
came to England in 1706, and was trained in 
enamel portraiture by Boit. 


The identity of the sitter for this portrait appears to 
be clinched by the cypher on the reverse of the 
case. In appearance he certainly resembles the 2nd 
Duke of Grafton (1683—1757) in the famous Kit- 
Kat Club portrait by Kneller, which is dated by 
Piper and J D Stewart respectively to 1703/05. 
Zincke’s image, however, seems to be from a new 
sitting, and must therefore date from after 1706. 
The portrait shows the influence towards simplicity 
and informality that Kneller had on contemporary 
artists, even on those like Zincke who worked in a 
medium that encouraged elaboration and formality. 


The family name of the Dukes of Grafton was Fitz 
Roy; they were descendants on the wrong side of 
the blanket of Charles II, by Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland. The second Duke was a powerful figure 
at the courts of George I and II, and was Lord 
Chamberlain from 1724 until his death. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 


courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.320) 
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Andrew Benjamin Lens (c1713-1779) 


An Unknown Woman 

Ivory backed with paper; 43 x 35 mm 

Signed lower left in gold ABL in monogram, and 
dated 1744. 


Andrew Benjamin was the son of Bernard Lens, and 
the elder brother of Peter Paul; the eldest brother, 
Bernard, was given a place in the Exchequer Office 
through the interest of Horace Walpole, a patron of 
the family studio whose activities as collector and 
historian of British art shaped the career of Bernard 
senior. Andrew was an able portraitist, and like his 
brother contributed to the fashion for smallness and 
brightness in the miniature, showing how 
watercolour could rival the brilliance of enamel. In 
the present example the ivory support has even 
been moulded in imitation of the convex surface of 
an enamel. From the enamalist Zincke, A B Lens 
probably borrowed the device of highlighting the 
background to one side of the sitter's head 
(compare Charles 2nd Duke of Grafton). 


The sitter was formerly thought to be Peg 
Woffington (1714?—60) the actress who was 
regarded as a standard of female beauty in the mid— 
eighteenth century. Naturally the tendency was for 
flattering portrait painters to make their sitters 
conform to this type, and this goes far to explain 
the extremely large number of portraits that have 
been identified, often on the slightest resemblance, 
with Peg Woffington. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.154) 


Samuel Finney (1718/19—1798) 


Queen Charlotte 
Ivory, the backing removed; 45.5 x 39 mm 


Finney was trained originally as a lawyer, and he 
took up painting relatively late in his career. He 
was exhibiting publicly in 1761, and only two years 
later, at the end of December 1763, he was given 
regular employment by Queen Charlotte 
(1744-1818). Despite his extraordinary success, he 
retired to the country in 1769, and works certainly 
from his hand are therefore quite rare. The present 
one, which reflects his connection with the court, is 
a first-rate example, preserved apparently in its 
original velvet and stained wooden frame. 


The basic source of Finney's image of the Queen 
was presumably the official Coronation portrait of 
September 1761 by Allan Ramsay, from which the 
numerous studio versions, with the hand turned 
more to the left as in the miniature, also derive. 
Charlotte, in the miniature, still wears her 
Coronation dress. Finney, however, as a client of 

the Queen, may well have had a sitting to himself, 
and indeed the quality, vitality and coherence of 

the portraiture here go far to suggest ad vivum work. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.114) 
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Jeremiah Meyer (1735-1789) 


An Unknown Woman 
Ivory backed with paper; 76 x 59 mm 


Meyer presumably succeeded Finney as official 
miniature and enamel painter to Queen Charlotte 
but, according to Basil Long (followed by Daphne 
Foskett), was appointed to that office in 1764, only 
a few months after Finney himself, according to 
Miss Foskett, had been awarded the post (on 31 
December 1763). Unlike his rival, however, Meyer 
had a proper career, and in the next decade he 
emerged as the most spectacularly gifted 
draughtsman working in miniature at that time. The 
present portrait, which must date from about 1780, 
shows Meyer's wonderful bristling, nervous touch at 
its best — ranging subtly from the long firm lines in 
the hair and fur border, to the minute crossed 
modelling strokes of the flesh. The mark between 
the sitter's eyes on the forehead, a mark of age, is 
of extraordinary delicacy, hardly visible, yet 
affecting the character of the whole expression. 


The condition of the portrait is particularly good — 
the red in the cheeks, a notoriously fugitive tint in 
Meyer's oeuure, is still present, and the highlight on 
the near part of the forehead is still in its correct 
relation to the overall flesh tone. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.166) 


Richard Cosway (1740-1821) 


Portrait of an Unknown Woman 

Ivory backed with card; 77 x 59 mm 

Signed verso in ink: Rdu$: Cosway/R.A./Primarius 
Pictor/ Serenissimi Walliae/ Principi 

[sic]/Pinxit/ 1798. 


Cosway's was one of the brightest and prettiest of 
hands working in the 1770s, the period just before 
the shift in size and style of miniature painting, 
which Cosway himself partly pioneered. At the 
beginning of his career he painted small, minutely 
finished portraits, in sweet colours, of enamelled 
vividness and clarity. Subsequently, however, he 
adopted the 3-inch oval format and developed a 
conscious sketchiness of technique that placed his 
own graphic skills at a premium. In his latest works 
there was often almost no pigmentation on the 
ivory; he drew in thin, nearly monochromatic 
washes, and his strongest emphases were quick 
strokes of white or pale grey. This, in miniature 
painting, may be the extreme minimalist position of 
the neo-classical aesthetic, a style as spare and 
insubstantial as the line drawing of Flaxman or the 
young Ingres, and as demanding of imaginative 
response. Iconographically it is of extreme interest. 
Though primarily an art of the court and the high 
bourgeoisie the image is not of the sitter's public 
face nor suggestive of social standing; fascinatingly 
it depicts the private working, literally, of 
imagination — the head emerging into clarity from 
the clouds of indeterminacy, as though by an effort 
of will in the mind's eye. 


An inscription once visible suggested that the sitter 
was a Miss Cunard. This name meant little before 
the establishment of the transatlantic shipping line, 
and meant nothing in relation to the circle of 
fashionable dissidents who gathered before 1811 
around the Prince of Wales. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London 
(Inv.No.P50-1910) 
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John Smart (c1742—1811) 
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An Unknown Man 
Ivory backed with paper; 35 x 27.5 mm 
Signed and dated lower left in black: J.S./76 


Smart began his career as a painter of miniatures in 
the small format characteristic of the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The Unknown Man is a 
good example, showing how closely miniatures 
painted in watercolours came to resemble enamels 
at this time. The fine, blended stipple of the flesh 
painting gives an appearance of glossy 
transparency, and has actually a remarkable 
resistance to fading. The jewel-like neatness of the 
portrait suited the fashion for close coiffure and 
bright complexions. The enlargement and 
attenuation of the miniature in the eighties was at 
least partly a function of the simultaneous changes 
in fashion. 


Smart was always a la mode, but his essential 
manner, his brightness and striking prettiness, 
remained largely unchanged to the end of his 
career. 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 
courtesy of the National Gallery, London (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.220) 
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George Engleheart (1750-1829) 


William Aiton (?) 
Ivory, backed with foil; 66.5 x 52 mm 
Signed lower left in white: GE/1793 


Students of George Engleheart's work discern three 
broad ‘periods’ in his career: the first up to 1780, in 
which the style is dense and closely worked within a 
small format, and the signature G E; the second, 
1780— 95, in which the colours are bright, the 
white highlighting notably crisp, and the 
draughtsmanship beginning to be almost showy; 
and the third 1795— 1813, which include all the 
large miniatures of Engleheart's high Regency style 
— fastidiously clear in colour, and drawn with a 
perfected sense of three-dimensional solidity. In the 
second period Engleheart's signatures are rather 
rare; after 1795 they are usually limited to a 
discreet Greek ‘e’ on the front. Mr Aiton is thus a 
transitional piece. The format is beginning to be 
enlarged to the 3-inch oval, the draughtsmanship to 
be emphasized at the expense of smooth finish. The 
signature is an ‘early’ G E, a rare form to encounter 
at this period, especially in combination with a 
date. The date in fact raises a further problem. If 
the sitter is correctly identified as William Aiton, 
the date, according to the Fee Book, should be 
1795. In 1793 Engleheart painted a Mr Acton, and 
perhaps the similarity of these names led to some 
confusion in the reading of Engleheart's maunscript. 
(see G. C. Williamson, George Engleheart, 1902, 
p.86) 


Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum by 


courtesy of the National Gallery, London, (Alan 
Evans Collection, Inv.No.108) 
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Biographical Notes 


Barlow, Francis (No. 15) 

Born c.1626, probably London, and may have 
studied with William Sheppard, a portrait painter in 
Drury Lane. The diarist, Evelyn, called him in 1656 
“ye famous painter of fowls, birds and beasts”, and 
in this type of subject he was a pioneer in British 
painting, though not many oil pictures by him have 
survived. He was also a draughtsman and 
illustrator. Died London, 1702. 


Cooper, Samuel (No. 59) 

Born 1609, the nephew of John Hoskins, and the 
inheritor of the tradition of fine miniature painting 
in London. Cooper was a great portraitist by any 
standards, and in the seventeenth century was 
compared seriously with Van Dyck. He travelled in 
Europe during the 1630's and early 40's, but 
thereafter in London painted many leading figures 
of the Revolution, maintaining his place through 
Commonwealth and Restoration. He died in 1672. 


Cosway, Richard (No. 66) 

Born 1742, the son of a Devon schoolmaster of 
Flemish descent, he was sent to London before he 
was twelve and worked under Thomas Hudson. The 
Society of Arts awarded him prizes for drawing 
from 1755. He entered the Royal Academy Schools 
in 1769 and became an ARA in 1770 and RA the 
following year. Cosway was a member of the Prince 
of Wales's household at Carlton House where he 
designed the ceilings, notably ‘Apollo and the 
Hours’ in the grand saloon. He is chiefly known 
today, however, as a portrait miniaturist. He died in 
1821. 


Crosse, Lawrence (No. 61) 

Crosse or Cross is a shadowy figure regarded as the 
author of miniatures signed with an interlaced L C 
monogram. He appears to have been born about 
1653, and works identifiable as his date from the 
late 1670's until nearly 1720, and Vertue, who 
refers to him as Luke, states that he was still at 
work in 1723. He may have been a relation or 
associate of the monogramist P.C., probably Peter 
Cross, who is even more mysterious, and it seems 
likely that he learnt much from Hoskins. Works by 
Hoskins and Cooper were in his collection at his 
death in 1724. 


Devis, Arthur (No. 31) 

Born 1711 at Preston, Lancashire, Devis was 
probably a pupil of Peter Tillemans (qv). He was a 
leading mid-eighteenth century exponent of the 
“conversation piece”, that particularly British 
genre of the period. It was a type of small group 
portrait, relatively inexpensive to the buyer, 
showing the sitters either indoors or outdoors amid 
their own possessions. It seems to have been 
especially favoured by “first-generation”” owners of 
property, and thus Devis's pictures (and others like 
them) are of considerable interest as social 
documents. His style was conservative and he was 
not very highly regarded in his own day, but he has 
been made into something of a twentieth-century 
cult. He was elected President of the Free Society 
of Artists in 1768, the year in which the majority of 
progressive painters joined the newly founded 
Royal Academy. Died, presumably in London, in 
1787. Others of his family were painters working in 
the same style and genre. , 


Engleheart, George (No. 68) 

Born 1750/3, the son of a German plasterer- 
modeller, he became a student at the Royal 
Academy in 1769. There he studied under George 
Barrett and in Sir Joshua Reynolds's studio. He was 
a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 
1773-1822, and was exceptionally prolific: the 
number of miniatures recorded in his fee books 

runs to more than 4,000. He died in London in 
1829. 


Finney, Samuel (No. 64) 

Born in 1718/19 at Wimslow in Cheshire, he came 
to London to study law. This he abandoned for 
miniature-painting, exhibiting at the Free and 
Incorporated Societies of Artists from 1761—66. 
He worked on ivory and in enamel and was 
appointed Enamel and Miniature painter to Queen 
Charlotte. Despite his success or because of it he 
returned to Cheshire in 1769, paid off the estate's 
debts, and settled back to the life of a rural J.P., 
dying in 1798. 
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Flatman, Thomas (No. 60) 

Born in London in 1635/7 and educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, to which he 
was elected a fellow in 1656. He was called to the 
Bar in 1662. Though a gentleman amateur, his 
miniatures were of the highest quality, and he was 
active also in literature. His Poems and Songs 
appeared in 1674, and between 1681 and 1682 he 
brought out the weekly political sheet, Heraclitus 
Ridens. He died in 1688. 


Fuseli, Henry (Johann Heinrich 
Fissli) (No. 53) 


Born 1741 and brought up in Zúrich, a centre of 
the eighteenth-century German intellectual revival, 
the young Fuseli was extravagant in spirit, clever, 
ambitious, anglophile, and a fluent linguist. 
Arriving in London from Berlin in 1764, his 
interests were mainly literary and philosophical, but 
he increasingly practised drawing and, from 1770 
to 1778, lived and worked in Rome. There he 
studied the Antique but, like Reynolds before him, 
he also became an ardent devotee of Michelangelo, 
the terribilita of whose style he adapted to his own 
more sensationalist temperament. On returning to 
London he made his name with his painting, The 
Nightmare (Detroit Institute of Arts), 1781. Elected 
RA in 1790, he was appointed Professor of 
Painting in 1799 and Keeper of the Royal Academy 
in 1804, holding both offices until his death in 
London in 1825. Students who heard his lectures 
admired him for his scorn of convention, time- 
serving and compromise, and his emphasis on the 
heroism of “genius” and the independence of 
painting, if not the painter. The violent drama of 
his paintings and drawings and his insight into 
moments of secrecy and terror mark Fuseli out 
from his contemporaries. 


Gainsborough, Thomas (Nos. 41-43) 

Born 1727 in Sudbury, Suffolk, the son of a 
clothier, Gainsborough trained as a painter in 
London from about 1740 probably under the 
French artist, Gravelot (qv), and was also 
influenced by Francis Hayman. In addition, he 
learnt much from seventeenth-century Dutch 
landscape painting. From 1748 to 1759 he worked 
in Suffolk, first in Sudbury, then in Ipswich; he 
then moved to Bath, where he had great success as 
a portrait painter, and finally settled in London in 


1774, where he died in 1788. He was a founder- 
member of the Royal Academy and exhibited there 
from 1769 to 1772 and from 1776 to 1783 when, 
as a result of a quarrel with the Academy over the 
hanging of his pictures, he refused to exhibit in 
public again (though he did so in his own house). 
His early portraits and conversation pieces are 
reminiscent of Hayman but, in the 1760s, his style 
became much freer and more dashing, reflecting his 
profound appreciation and understanding of Van 
Dyck. His late works include, beside portraits and 
landscapes, a number of “fancy pictures” — 
pastoral scenes with life-size genre figures, usually 
children. The art of Gainsborough presents the 
greatest possible contrast to the ideals expressed in 
Reynolds’s Discourses. He was not attracted to 
literary or historical subject matter and his work 
has no moral implications. His painting is attuned 
to the eye rather than the intellect, and it is his 
feeling for rhythm, colour and the texture of paint, 
combined with an extraordinary ability to evoke 
mood, that reveal him as one of the greatest 
European painters of the age. 


Gheeraerts, Marcus, The Younger (No. 3) 

Born in Flanders, c.1561, and brought to England 
by his father, Marcus Gheeraerts the Elder, in 
1568. His early style suggests, however, that he 
returned to Flanders to study. He was related by 
marriage to other foreign-born artists in Britain, 
and he was the most prominent portrait painter on 
the scale of life in London in the later Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean periods, more works being 
known by him than by any of his contemporaries. 
Queen Elizabeth sat to him c.1592, and he was the 
favourite painter of James l's Queen, Anne of 
Denmark. After about 1615, however, his style was 
overtaken by a new wave of immigrants, including 
Mytens (qv), and his clientele became less and less 
fashionable. He died in London in 1635. 


Gravelot, Hubert François (No. 26) 

Born in France in 1699 and studied in Paris under 
Boucher; moved to London in 1732 or 1733, 
becoming prominent as a draughtsman and 
illustrator and teaching drawing at the St. Martin's 
Lane Academy, then directed by Hogarth. Gravelot 
was thus an important medium for the transmission 
of French rococo influence into British painting; 


probably among his pupils was the young 
Gainsborough. He collaborated with Francis 
Hayman, who taught painting at the same academy 
and whose style is rather similar. Gravelot's 
paintings are rare. According to the diarist, George 
Vertue, he returned to France in 1746 but he may 
have come back to Britain for a time later. Books 
with frontispieces and other illustrations after 
designs by Gravelot were published in both 
countries until the 1770s. He died in France in 
17:73, 


Hamilton, Gavin (No 37) 

Born in 1723 in Lanarkshire, Scotland, Hamilton 
went to Rome in 1748 where he became a pupil of 
the fashionable artist, Agostino Masucci. Apart from 
brief visits to London in 1752 and 1781 he lived in 
Italy until his death in 1798. As a painter he 
specialized in Homeric subjects, until then 
comparatively rare, and his finished pictures were 
often on a colossal scale. From 1762, he sent them 
over to London for exhibition, and he also 
publicized his work through engravings. He was a 
pioneer of the neoclassical style and he influenced 
the French artist David, among others. He was also 
an archaeologist and dealer in antiquities and 
supplied many of the leading British collectors of 
antiques during their visits to Rome. He was among 
the first to encourage the sculptor Canova and, in 
1773, published the Schola Italica Picturae, 
containing illustrations of paintings by Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, Caravaggio and 
Guido Reni. 


Hilliard, Nicholas (No. 57) 

Born in 1547, he was the son and grandson of 
goldsmiths and was apprenticed to a jeweller 
goldsmith in London, now thought to be Robert 
Brandon, Chamberlain of the city of London and 
his future father-in-law. He was appointed Limner 
and goldsmith to the Queen and executed her 
second Great Seal. James | continued the royal 
patronage. Hilliard was the author of the important 
treatise, the Arte of Limning which is the source of 
the statement ‘Holbein’s manner of Limning | have 
ever imitated and hold it for the best'. He died in 
London in 1619. 


Hodges, William (No. 54) 

Born in 1744 in London, the son of a blacksmith, 
Hodges trained as a boy in Shipley's drawing 
school in the Strand, where he was noticed by 
Richard Wilson, whose pupil, assistant and, 
subsequently, imitator he became. A good deal of 
his career was spent in recording the landscapes of 
distant countries, first as draughtsman to Captain 
Cook from 1772 to 1775, then in India from 1778 
to 1784, and finally Russia in 1790. He was 
elected RA in 1787. His most original pictures are 
undoubtedly those based on his voyage to the 
South Pacific with Captain Cook, which, although 
rooted in the language of classical landscape 
painting, are remarkable for their subject matter. 
His oil paintings now mainly belong to the 
Admiralty, London, which usually lends them to 
the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, though 
some are apt to be hung in Government offices. A 
group of his wash drawings is in the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, New South Wales.*In the late 
1780s, Hodges was a contributor to Boydell's 
Shakespeare Gallery but the experience so un- 
nerved him that he gave up painting. He died at 
Brixham, Devon, in 1797. 


Hogarth, William (Nos. 23 - 5) 

One of the most influential, striking and original of 
all British artists, Hogarth was born in London in 
1697, the son of a schoolmaster turned author of 
Latin textbooks who, during the artist's boyhood, 
was imprisoned for debt: this experience of the 
seamy side of life marked Hogarth permanently 
(while it gave him material for his art) and he was 
haunted ever afterwards by the contrast between 
success and failure, which he saw as a moral issue. 
He was trained and began his career as an 
engraver, continuing to practise engraving 
throughout his life. His first paintings, dating from 
the late 1720s, were small portrait groups, or 
“conversation pieces’. A few years later he turned 
to a new genre: moral narratives. These, for which 
he became famous, were picture-stories in six or 
eight scenes exposing the follies and vices of the 
age in theatrical but basically realistic terms. Titles 
include The Harlot's Progress (1731/2), The 
Rake's Progress (1735) and Marriage a la Mode 
(1743). Each reached an enormous public through 
engravings, most of which were executed by 
Hogarth himself. He made some slightly half- 
hearted attempts at historical painting, but his 
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other main activity was portraiture. Although he 
did not set much store by this work, either, he was 
in fact the finest and liveliest portraitist of the 
period, being especially successful with sitters from 
the same educated middle-class background as 
himself. He ran the first effective drawing academy 
in Britain, the St. Martin's Lane Academy, from 
1735 to 1755, and made an important contribution 
to aesthetics — The Analysis of Beauty (1753). He 
died, embittered, in London in 1764. 


Hoskins, John (No. 58) 

His earliest dated miniatures date from about 1620, 
and a guess at his date of birth is about 1595. 
Limner to Charles I, he was granted an annuity of 
£200 from 1640. His son John was probably a 
miniaturist and it is likely that they collaborated on 
the same commissions until the Restoration. He 
brought up the miniaturists Alexander and Samuel 
Cooper who were his nephews and who worked in 
his studio in the 1630's. He died in 1664. 


Hudson, Thomas (Nos. 28-9) 

Born at Bideford, Devon, in 1701. Hudson trained 
in London under Jonathan Richardson, whose 
daughter he married. He was by far the most 
fashionable portrait painter in the capital during the 
1740s and early 1750s, with a busy practice, to 
help with which he made extensive use of the 
“drapery man”. One such, Van Aken, was so 
proficient at his craft that he was employed by 
several portraitists, with the result that mid- 
eighteenth-century portraiture in London, including 
Hudson's, tends to have a stereotyped look, with 
the same costumes and poses being used over and 
over again. At his best, however, Hudson was a 
highly competent painter. He was the teacher of 
Reynolds and Joseph Wright, among others, but 
went into comfortable retirement in about 1758, 
perhaps on seeing Reynolds’s success. He died at 
Twickenham, near London, in 1779. 


Johnson, Cornelius  (Nos.5 - 6) 

Baptized in London in 1593. His name has been 
spelt in various ways, the modern use being 
Johnson. His parents originally came from Cologne, 
later settled in Antwerp, and from there moved to 
England. He became one of the most notable 


portraitists in Britain before the arrival of Van 
Dyck, painting in a straightforward but sensitive 
Dutch manner, usually less than full-length and 
often on a small scale. After 1632 he came under 
Van Dyck’s influence until, in 1643, the Civil War 
caused him to retire to The Netherlands where he 
worked for the rest of his life, dying in 1661 or 
1662. l 


Kneller, Sir Godfrey (Nos. 18-19) 

Born in 1646 or 1649 in Lübeck, North Germany, 
the son of a surveyor and portrait painter. He 
studied at Leyden, intending a military career, but, 
deciding to be a painter, trained in Amsterdam 
under Rembrandt's pupil, Ferdinand Bol. He was in 
Italy in 1672 studying historical painting and 
developing his gift for portraiture. He arrived in 
London by way of Hamburg in 1675. His 
reputation soon reached the court, his first portrait 
of Charles II being painted in 1678. He continued 
to paint royal likenesses through three reigns, and 
in 1691 he was knighted, and created a baronet in 
1715. Commissions for portraits came in such 
quantity that he employed numerous assistants to 
paint draperies and backgrounds, often confining 
himself to the head and (sometimes) the hands of 
his sitter. Succeeding Lely as the most fashionable 
portraitist of his day, he set a standard that was not 
surpassed, in the eyes of contemporaries, until the 
time of Reynolds. He died in London in 1723, the 
year in which Reynolds was born. 


Lambert, George (No. 27) 

Probably born in Kent in 1700 and trained, or at 
least influenced, by Wootton (qu). His activity as a 
landscape painter was combined with his 
employment as a scene designer, primarily at the 
newly-built Covent Garden theatre. In the 1730s he 
sometimes collaborated with other artists, including 
Hogarth and Samuel Scott (qv), with whom in 
1732 he produced a series of views of the East 
India Company’s settlements in India, using plans 
made for the company on the spot (neither Lambert 
nor Scott ever visited India). In 1733 he produced 
two remarkable, large realistic landscapes, now in 
the Tate Gallery, but his main output was ideal 
landscapes painted in the manner of Gaspard 
Dughet, some of which include views of English 
country houses and gardens in the background. As 
a friend of Hogarth he was keen to improve the 
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organization of the artistic profession and, on the 
formation of the first exhibiting society in Britain, 
the Society of Artists, which was founded in 1761, 
Lambert was almost immediately elected Chairman 
of the Committee; a few months before his death in 
1765 he became President. 


Larkin, William (No. 2) 

Although it has recently been discovered that 
Larkin died in London in 1619 (see Mary Edmond, 
“New Light on Jacobean Painters”, Burlington 
Magazine, CXIX, 1976, pp.74-83), almost nothing 
else is known about him, apart from payments 
noted in the accounts of various patrons. These 
suggest, as do one or two other pieces of evidence, 
that he died comparatively young and that the bulk 
of his work, if not all of it, belongs to the second 
decade of the seventeenth century. His oeuvre has 
been reconstructed by Roy Strong (see biblio- 
graphy) on the basis of the identical carpets and 
curtains which appear in all the full-length portraits 
attributed to Larkin. These portraits can fairly be 
described as the swansong of the high Elizabethan 
style evolved by Nicholas Hilliard. 


Lely, Sir Peter (Nos. 12 -13) 

Born in 1618 in Germany of Dutch parents; studied 
under Pieter de Grebber in Haarlem, 1637. His real 
name was Van der Faes but he called himself Lely 
(often spelt and pronounced Lilly in the 
seventeenth century) after one of his father's 
houses. He settled in England in the early or mid- 
1640s, remaining there for the rest of his life and 
dying in London in 1680. His early patrons, chief 
of whom was the Earl of Northumberland, were 
noblemen who took a moderate line in the struggle 
between King and Parliament, and Lely found 
patronage among men in a similar category during 
the Commonwealth. He came into his own with the 
Restoration of Charles Il in 1660, being appointed 
Principal Painter to the King in the following year, 
with an annual salary of £200 to be paid “as 
formerly to S" Vandyke”. For the next twenty years 
he ran a large studio turning out hundreds of portraits 
in a decorative baroque style, exactly catching that 
atmosphere of sensual languor which the ladies, at 
least, of Charles II’s court saw themselves as 
possessing. A tougher side to his art is revealed in 
the series of portraits of Admirals who, under the 
command of the Duke of York, had fought in the 
Second Dutch War (Greenwich, National Maritime 
Museum). 


Lens, Andrew Benjamin (No. 63) 

A scion of the Lens family (Bernard I, c.1631— 
1708; Bernard II 1659-1725; Bernard III 
1682-1740, Peter Paul 1714? —1750?) which 
dominated the London market for miniature 
portraits throughout the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Andrew Benjamin was born c.1713. His 
father (Bernard III) was official miniaturist to the 
courts of George I and Il. Andrew's own career 
extended well into the reign of George Ill; he 
exhibited at the Free and Incorporated Societies of 
Artists from 1764 to 1779, the year of his death. 


Loutherbourg, Philippe Jacques de (No. 51) 
Born in 1740 in Strasbourg, the son of a miniature- 
painter; in 1755 moved to Paris and studied under 
Carle van Loo, the Rector of the Académie Royale, 
amongst others; from 1763, exhibited landscapes 
with figures and animals at the Paris Salon, gaining 
the favourable attention of Diderot and being 
nominated peintre du roi and a member of the 
Académie in 1766. In the next few years he 
travelled to the South of France and possibly the 
Swiss-German border. In 1771 Loutherbourg 
moved to London, for reasons that are not quite 
clear, and he probably did not intend to stay, but 
he was taken on by Garrick as scene-painter at 
Drury Lane and he remained in Britain until his 
death in London in 1812. In some ways his most 
remarkable achievement, very popular at the time, 
was the Eidophusikon, which he first showed in 
London in 1781 and continued to exhibit for 
several years. This was a “moving picture” 
mounted on a small stage (about 6 ft across), like a 
theatrical set in which the scenery is more 
important than the actors, the illusion of movement 
being produced largely by varying the lighting. 
Effects of storm, sunrise and volcanic eruptions 
were the staple of the entertainment, which was 
accompanied by sound. Similar dramatic 
phenomena characterize Loutherbourg's landscape 
paintings of his English period, which concentrate 
on mountain scenes and stormy scenes on the 
coast, marking a transition from the classical 
landscapes of the eighteenth century (Wilson, 
Gainsborough) to the romantic ones of the early 
nineteenth century, epitomized by Turner. 
Loutherbourg was elected RA in 1781. 
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Meyer, Jeremiah (No. 65) 

Born in 1735 at Tübingen in Germany, he came to 
England in about 1749. He was naturalised in 
1762, and studied under Zincke. He was Miniature 
painter to Queen Charlotte and painter in Enamel 
and Miniature to the King. He exhibited at the 
Society of Artists from 1760—67 and was a 
founder member of the Royal Academy. He died in 
1789. 


Mortimer, John Hamilton (No. 52) 

Born in 1740 in Eastbourne, Sussex, the son of a 
customs official, he studied painting in London 
under Hudson (qv). He was a prize-winning student 
at the St. Martin’s Lane Academy and he also 
gained first prize for historical painting in 1763 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce. Teachers and fellow- 
students alike regarded him as a prodigy, a 
draughtsman who could toss off brilliant figure 
studies. He played a leading part in the politics of 
the Society of Artists, becoming its President in 
1774, and was exhibiting there until 1778 when he 
was elected ARA; he was up for election as a full 
academician when he died in1779. Mortimer's 
early work consists mainly of small portrait groups 
conventional in conception but painted with great 
elegance and precision. From about 1770, 
however, he turned increasingly to historical 
subjects, pursuing, like others of his generation 
(Fuseli, Romney, Runciman, etc.), macabre themes 
of violence often drawn from obscure classical 
sources. More than his contemporaries, he was 
attracted to the art of Salvator Rosa, with whom he 
practically identified himself, and he was alone of 
the group in not going to Rome. He was typical of 
British artists in this period in finding himself 
compelled to practise portraiture for a living while 
confining his historical compositions for the most 
part to drawings and prints, as there was little 
patronage for paintings of that kind. 


Mytens, Daniel (No. 4) 

Born about 1590, almost certainly in The Hague, 
where he probably trained under Miereveld; arrived 
in London in or before 1618 and remained there 
until 1634, when he returned to The Hague, where 
he died in 1647. He was the leading portraitist in 
London in the last years of James I and the first 
years of Charles I, when he produced a series of 
full-length portraits of impressive dignity and 


clarity, without much flattery. He must have been 
aware, however, that advanced taste in court circles 
was for the new, baroque art of Van Dyck, who had 
first visited London briefly in 1620—21, and it is 
noteworthy that Mytens paid two visits to the Low 
Countries in 1626 and 1630 in an effort to keep up 
with the latest stylistic developments. However, 
Van Dyck was an artist of genius with an 
unmatchable attraction for patrons whereas Mytens 
was merely a man of talent, and, when Van Dyck 
settled permanently in Britain in 1632, the Dutch 
painter evidently thought it wisest to return home. 


Opie, John (Nos. 56) 

The youngest artist represented in this exhibition, 
Opie was born in 1761 in Cornwall, the son of a 
carpenter, and “groomed” there to be a painter by 
a professional opportunist and scallywag, John 
Wolcot (alias Peter Pindar), with the aim of 
launching him on the London art world as “the 
Cornish Wonder”. It says something for the extent 
to which art had become newsworthy in London by 
the 1780s that this ploy succeeded for a time, and 
Opie was taken up by fashionable society, to paint 
their portraits, and compared favourably by 
Reynolds (no less) to Caravaggio. With these 
handicaps, it is not surprising that Opie never fully 
succeeded in finding a style of his own but he had 
an innate gift for the management of light and 
shade and the handling of thick paint. He painted 
genre scenes on the scale of life as well as portraits, 
was made ARA in 1786, RA in 1787, and died in 
London in 1807. 


Peake, Robert (No. 1) 

As with Larkin (qu), it has recently been established 
by Mary Edmond that Peake died in London in the 
same year, 1619. On the other hand, he had a 
much longer career, having been born in London 
about 1551, and a considerable number of portraits 
has been convincingly attributed to him or to 
unknown assistants of his. His patrons seem mainly 
to have come from court circles; he became 
principal painter to Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
Sergeant-Painter (jointly with John de Critz) to 
James | in 1607. His work varies a good deal in 
quality. 
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Penny, Edward (No. 35) 

Born in Cheshire in 1714; studied painting in 
Rome under Marco Benefial, returning to Cheshire 
in 1743 and practising portraiture there for a time. 
His period abroad had given him the ambition to 
paint subject pictures illustrating events in the lives 
of important historical figures, but he was in Rome 
too early to be affected by the vogue for the grand 
manner or for historical subject matter in the 
classical, Reynoldsian sense. The subject pictures 
he painted and exhibited at the Society of Artists 
from 1762 onwards were executed in a quiet style 
and usually showed contemporary figures in 
modern dress. Their purpose was to illustrate the 
practice of virtue, particularly devotion to duty and 
magnanimity, and in that sense they were highly 
typical of their period. Penny was a foundation 
member of the Royal Academy and, perhaps 
because of his seniority and the fact that he had 
been in Rome earlier than almost any other artist 
then living, was made Professor of Painting, a post 
from which he retired in 1783. He died in 1791. 


Ramsay, Allan (No. 32) 

Ramsay, born in Edinburgh in 1713, was the 
Scottish counterpart to Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, with something of the learning of 
the former and the grace of the latter. He was the 
son of the author, also called Allan, of a once- 
popular poem, The Gentle Shepherd. He received 
his first artistic training in Edinburgh and London, 
but his career began in earnest during his first visit 
to Italy, 1736—8, when he studied with Imperiale 
and Solimena. He settled in London on his return, 
where his elegant style was admired and where he 
became a leading member of the St. Martin's Lane 
Academy. Henceforth he divided his time between 
London and Edinburgh, when in London working 
for patrons in the Scottish interest, and the pattern 
of his career is an indication of the fact that 
Scottish painting had still not quite yet become a 
distinct entity. In the early 1750s, Ramsay's art 
entered a second, more creative phase, in which his 
portraits became more varied and more 
monumental and, at least in feeling, more French. 
From late 1754 to 1757 he visited Italy again, and 
went there twice more later in life. He made 
drawings from seventeenth-century Italian 
paintings, wrote on aesthetics and developed 
antiquarian interests. In contrast to Reynolds, 
however, he allowed hardly any of this to penetrate 
his portraits and he seems never to have had any 
ambition to work in other fields. He became the 
favourite painter of the young George III just before 


the latter's accession in 1760 and painted the 
coronation portraits (often copied) of the King and 
Queen. He retired from painting in the late 1760s 
and never exhibited at the Society of Artists or the 
Royal Academy. He died in 1784 at Dover on his 
way back from his last visit to the Continent. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua (Nos. 38-9) 

Born in 1723 in Devon, the son of a clergyman, 
Reynolds studied painting under Hudson in London 
from 1740 to 1742. After some practise in 
portraiture in Plymouth he set out in 1749 on a 
tour of Italy, where he studied the Antique and 
Italian Renaissance and seventeenth-century 
painting assiduously, and developed the ideas of 
the “Grand Manner” which he was to apply to his 
own portraiture on his return to London in 1752. 
Within ten years Reynolds achieved+recognition as 
the greatest portrait painter working in Britain; and 
in 1768 he was elected President of the newly 
founded Royal Academy, receiving a knighthood 
shortly afterwards. His knighthood was a tribute 
not only to his gifts as a painter but also to his 
achievement in raising the prestige and status of 
the artist in British society. An intimate of Dr 
Johnson's circle, Reynolds made a scarcely less 
important contribution, in his fifteen Discourses 
delivered to the Academy between 1769 and 1790, 
to the literature of art. The ideas propounded in the 
Discourses (which were an intelligently modified 
version of previous art theory) were chiefly directed 
to the student of historical painting, which 
Reynolds regarded as the highest branch of art and 
hoped to see established in Britain. This hope was 
only very partially fulfilled, not least because 
Reynolds, as he himself realized, had only a limited 
talent for this type of painting and also, of course, 
because patrons would not adequately support it. 
Nevertheless, the Discourses gave British painters 
an idea of excellence to aim for, which could be 
applied to other fields. This is certainly true of 
Reynolds's own portraits, the grandest of which are 
full of quotations from the Old Masters with whom 
he had put himself to school during his studies 
abroad. Above all, he sought to give the art of 
portraiture the dignity and something of the quality 
of historical painting — a lofty aim which stood in 
direct contrast both to the mechanical “face- 
painting’ of his predecessors and to the gradual 
development during the eighteenth century of the 
“natural” portraiture of Hogarth, Ramsay, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds himself in his more 
relaxed moments. He died in London in 1792. 
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Riley, John (No. 17) 

Born in 1646, almost certainly in England, but 
nothing is known of his work before 1680. From 
then until his early death in 1691 he was one of the 
leading portraitists in the country and a serious 
rival to Kneller, with whom he was jointly made 
Principal Painter to William and Mary in 1688. His 
style is sober and competent, rather than flashy, 
and reflects the solid worthiness that was coming to 
be an admired quality in post-Restoration Britain. 


Romney, George (Nos. 48-9) 

Born 1734 at Kendal, in the Lake District, the son 
of a cabinet-maker, and apprenticed there to a 
travelling portraitist, Christopher Steele: moved to 
London, 1762, visited Italy, 1773—5, then worked 
in London again but in 1798 retired to Kendal, 
where he died, 1802. Romney was essentially a 
fashionable portrait painter, the next portraitist in 
Britain in the second half of the eighteenth century 
after Reynolds and Gainsborough, but his 
reputation now stands lower than it did (the last 
serious monograph on him, by Ward and Roberts, was 
published in 1904). His best portraits, which are 
nearly always of young people, have an elegance 
based on clear, flowing lines, the avoidance of 
confusing shadows and a colour combination 
consisting of greys, pinks and blacks that is still 
undoubtedly appealing. Even less than Reynolds's 
and Gainsborough's, his heart was not in 
portraiture, and, as an artist, he lived almost a 
“double life”, associating privately with those of a 
romantic temperament like the sculptor, Flaxman, 
and the poet, Hayley, and making masses of pen 
and wash drawings of historical subjects in the style 
of Fuseli; he also execüted a few historical 
paintings and a series of historical portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, whom he met in 1781. Romney rarely 
exhibited his works, and never at the Royal 
Academy. 


Scott, Samuel (No. 30) 

Born about 1702, possibly in London; lived and 
worked in and near London until 1765, when he 
moved, first to Ludlow in Shropshire and then to 
Bath, where he died, 1772. Among his early works 
was a collaboration in 1732 with Lambert (qu) in 
painting views of European settlements in India 
from plans.provided by the East India Company, 
but until the 1740s Scott was almost exclusively a 
marine painter in the tradition of Willem van de 


Velde (although he is recorded as only once having 
been to sea). From 1746 onwards, following 
Canaletto's first and very successful visit to Britain, 
Scott turned to painting London views in emulation 
of the Italian master. His style is less brilliant than 
Canaletto's but it has an understated quality which 
is perhaps truer to the real character of the city. 


Serres, Dominic (No. 36) 

Born in 1722 in Gascony, South-Western France, 
Serres became a sailor, but in the 1750s his ship 
was involved in an action with a British frigate and 
he was captured and brought to England. Following 
his release he took up marine painting, becoming 
the leading specialist in the field in Britain in the 
late eighteenth century. He was a foundation 
member of the Royal Academy and was later 
appointed marine painter to George Ill. Many of his 
paintings record specific naval engagements, which 
he represented with clarity and with a sensitive 
feeling for effects of weather and light. He died in 
1793, leaving a son, John Thomas Serres 
(1759-1823), who succeeded him as marine 
painter to the King. 


Siberechts, Jan (No. 16) 

Born in Antwerp in 1627 and practised in Flanders 
as a landscape painter; moved to Britain in the 
early 1670s, where he continued in the same 
profession until shortly before his death, which 
supposedly occurred in 1703. The bulk of his work 
dating from his English period consists of 
landscapes in the Flemish style with Flemish 
peasants, but he seems to have been the originator 
of the “country house view””, which remained an 
important genre in British painting until the early 
nineteenth century. Besides Longleat, exhibited 
here, Siberechts painted, among others Chevely, 
Chatsworth, Wollaton and Nannau (Cardiganshire), 
comprising a fairly wide ““spread” across the 
country. His style in these paintings remained 
somewhat stiff, with the house seen from an 
artificially high viewpoint square-on in the middle 
of the composition, but, according to E. K. 
Waterhouse, Siberechts has “better claims than 
anyone to the title of the “father of British 
landscape” (Painting in Britain 1530-1790, 
1953, p.80). 
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Smart, John (No. 67) 


Thought to have been born at Norwich, about 
1742, he was working in London by 1755 when he 
received a prize for drawing from the Society of 
Arts. He established himself as one of the leading 
London miniaturists but in 1785 he went to Madras 
where he was much in demand for the next ten 
years, both among the British expatriates and at the 
native courts. He continued to exhibit regularly at 
the Royal Academy until his death in 1811. 


Souch, John (No. 9) 


As with most provincial artists in Britain in the 
early seventeenth century, very little is known 
about him; he first appears in 1616/17 on the Roll 
of Freemen of the City of Chester as apprentice to 
Randle Holme, a specialist in heraldic painting (and 
thus more of a craftsman than an artist). Souch’s 
known work is limited to a portrait of a local 
Cheshire sitter (Tate Gallery) and the remarkable 
group portrait included in this exhibition. He is last 
recorded in 1636 as himself taking on an 
apprentice. 


Stubbs, George (No. 40) 


Born 1724 in Liverpool, the son of a dresser and 
seller of leather; began drawing and studying 
anatomy early, and as an artist was largely self- 
taught, apart from acting briefly in the early 1740s 
as pupil-assistant to Hamlet Winstanly copying Old 
Masters at Knowsley Hall, near Liverpool. From 
1745 to 1753 at York, painting portraits and 
studying human anatomy at the city hospital. In 
1754 visited Italy, supposedly “to convince himself 
that Nature is superior to all art’’. From 1756 to 
1758 at Horkstow in Lincolnshire, dissecting and 
drawing for his greatest publication, the plates of 
which he engraved himself, The Anatomy of the 
Horse (1766). By the mid-1760s he was painting 
horses and racing and hunting scenes for leading 
members of the aristocracy and had settled in 
London, where he lived until his death in 1806. 
Besides horses and dogs, Stubbs painted other 
animals, particularly exotic ones, pictures of which 
were commissioned from him by the surgeons and 
anatomists, William and John Hunter; he also 
painted a kangaroo and a dingo (1773) for Sir 
Joseph Banks (see No. 38). From the 1770s 
onwards he-was associated with the potter, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and he painted several pictures in 
enamel colours on Wedgwood plaques. Finally, he 


produced a remarkable group of prints of animals 
using a mixed technique combining mezzotint, 
etching and engraving to create tonal effects of the 
finest silvery quality. In his anatomical interests, 
contacts with men of science and industry, and 
experimentation with new technical processes, 
Stubbs was a man of the Enlightenment of the 
noblest type, and those modern critics who have 
stressed that he was far more than a mere horse- 
painter are undoubtedly right (apart from anything 
else, the characterization of the human figures in 
his paintings is astonishing). Yet his paintings of 
horses probably remain his greatest artistic 
achievement, and in this field he was beyond 
question the leading master of the British School, 
with an influence on the genre down to the present 
day. He exhibited regularly at the Society of Artists 
from 1761 to 1775, when he transferred to the 
Royal Academy, becoming ARA in 1780 (he was 
elected RA in 1781 but did not receive the diploma 
because he refused to deposit a “diploma picture”). 


Thornhill, Sir James (No. 20) 


Born 1675/6 in Dorset, the son of a grocer. In 
1702, perhaps assisting the Italian painter, Verrio, 
on the decoration of the Queen's drawing room at 
Hampton Court, and in 1705 received his first 
independent commission, for the staircase and hall 
of Stoke Edith in Herefordshire. He was a baroque 
decorative painter all his life, using a style that 
owed most to Verrio's partner, the French artist 
Laguerre, and working in a field, in competition 
with foreigners, that enjoyed a relatively brief 
vogue in Britain, lasting from about 1690 to about 
1720. Although he was employed at a few other 
country houses besides Stoke Edith, his most important 
commissions — and the principal commissions of 
their kind anywhere in the country — were for the 
dome of St. Paul's Cathedral (1709-21) and the 
Great Hall of Greenwich Hospital (1707 —27). For 
the former he was required to depict scenes from 
the lives of the twelve Apostles, which he did using 
motifs borrowed from the Raphael Cartoons, which 
were then at Hampton Court and were the greatest 
examples of Italian Renaissance painting in Britain. 
At Greenwich his approach was closer to that of 
Rubens in the latter's series of allegorical modern 
histories in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, and 
the Luxembourg. Thornhill deals in allegorical 
terms, with much fluttering of putti and flying 
about of figures representing Peace, Victory, 
Neptune, Britannia, etc., with the more significant 


constitutional events of the reigns of William III, 
Anne and George I. He was knighted in 1720, the 
first British-born artist to receive that honour; and 
he was involved in the running of several short- 
lived academies of art from 1711 onwards, one of 
which was later taken over by his son-in-law, 
Hogarth. He died in 1734. 


Tillemans, Peter (No. 21) 

Born in Antwerp in 1684, Tillemans came to 
Britain in 1704 (or 1708); he was first employed as 
a copyist but soon established himself as a 
topographical and sporting artist, with an extensive 
aristocratic clientele. With Wootton (qu), he 
belonged to the first generation of artists who 
practised this ever-popular genre in British painting 
— pictures of gentlemen in hunting dress on their 
country estates with their horses and hounds. He 
died in 1734. 


Van Dyck, Sir Anthony (Nos. 7-8) 

Born in 1599 in Antwerp, Van Dyck became 
Rubens's chief assistant in that city while still under 
twenty; he was already attracting the attention of 
British connoisseurs and diplomats. He first visited 
London in 1620, possibly through the agency of 
the Earl of Arundel, but after four months obtained 
leave of absence to study abroad for eight months. 
He stayed away for eleven years. From 1621 to 
1627 he was in Italy, travelling all over the 
peninsular and studying the Old Masters, above all 
Titian. He consolidated his reputation as a 
portraitist, notably in Genoa, where he executed 
some of the most 'stunningly glamorous aristocratic 
portraits ever painted. Although constantly 
indebted to Rubens both in his portraits and his 
religious paintings, Van Dyck had a much more 
pliant and mercurial artistic personality, and this 
shows clearly in his work. He also had a marked 
capacity to adapt his style to the prevailing taste in 
the different countries in which he worked. After a 
further period in Antwerp (when Rubens was 
mainly away in Spain and London), Van Dyck 
returned to Britain in 1632, where he remained 
save for two brief visits to Antwerp, in 1634—5 and 
1640 (following Rubens's death), until he died in 
1641. He was given a knighthood and made court 
painter by Charles I. His training and innate gifts 
enabled him to paint with an assurance no earlier 
artist established in Britain had attempted. Van 


Dyck was the master of a superb technique and a 
fluidity of touch far more sophisticated than any of 
his rivals. He was mainly occupied with painting 
portraits of the royal circle — his noble, idealized 


. images of Charles I and Henrietta Maria are 


unforgettable — but he was also able to execute a 
few religious and mythological pictures for the King 
and Queen. His portraits remained an inspiration 
and a challenge to almost the entire British portrait 
tradition from Lely to Sargent. 


West, Benjamin (No. 50) 

Born in 1738 in Pennsylvania, America, he began 
as a portrait painter in Philadelphia and New York. 
In 1760 he travelled to Italy where he was 
befriended by Gavin Hamilton (qv). In 1763 he 
moved to London and shortly afterwards began 
exhibiting Poussinesque neoclassical history 
paintings, among the earliest of their kind to be 
executed in Britain. By the end of the decade he 
had obtained the patronage of George III, whose 
favourite painter he was for the next thirty years 
and who paid him over £34,000 in all for his 
historical pictures alone. Ever since it was painted 
in 1770, West's best-known picture has been The 
Death of Wolfe, on account of its contemporary 
patriotic theme and its use of modern dress, but the 
majority of his works represented scenes from, first, 
ancient Roman history and, later, the history of 
Britain in the Middle Ages. He also painted an 
increasing number of religious pictures. In the 
1780s he turned away from the austere 
Neoclassicism of his early phase and adopted a 
more baroque style. He was a founder member of 
the Royal Academy and in 1792 succeeded 
Reynolds as President, holding that office except 
for a brief interval in 1805—06 until his death in 
1820. 


Wheatley, Francis (No. 55) 

Born in London in 1747, the son of a tailor; 
studied with a number of artists and became one of 
the first students at the Royal Academy Schools in 
1769. After assisting Mortimer (qu) with his 
decorations at Brocket Hall, Wheatley began 
specializing in small portraits and landscapes. In 
1779, in debt and threatened with scandal, he fled 
to Ireland, where he flourished as a fashionable 
portraitist. Returning to London in 1783 he took 
up the painting of sentimental genre scenes and 
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illustrations to modern literature. In 1792, the year 
after being elected RA, he exhibited the first of his 
Cries of London, which were engraved initially by 
eminent engravers and have been often copied 
since. His work of this type, which is his best 
known, represents that vein of nostalgia for 
simplicity and innocent feeling which formed so 
prominent a part of middle-class, middle-brow 
culture in the late eighteenth century and which 
appears also in the popular novels and drawing- 
room ballads of the period. 


Wilson, Richard (Nos. 33-4) 

Born in 1713 or 1714 in Wales, Wilson was 
apprenticed to a portrait painter in London and, 
apart from painting occasional early landscapes 
(one has recently been discovered dated 1738 and 
a few others date from the late 1740s), worked as a 
portraitist until his visit to Italy, 1750—57. In 
Venice in 1750 he met the popular Italian 
landscapist, Zuccarelli, whose encouragement 
decided him to take up landscape full time. On 
moving to Rome the following year he discovered 
for himself the beauty of the Roman Campagna, 
which had inspired the great classical landscapists 
of the previous century, Claude, Poussin and 
Gaspard Dughet. Using their formulas for 
composition and their device of silhouetting dark 
trees and buildings against a bright, but not too 
bright, sky, Wilson evolved an extremely effective 
style of his own, broader in handling and more 
firmly related to actual views but scarcely less 
poetic in mood. He found several British patrons in 
Rome who would buy paintings of this type, and he 
continued to paint Italianate landscapes, though of 
a more artificial kind, after his return to London. 
He applied the same methods to the depiction of, 
particularly, Welsh scenery and he also painted 
several beautiful views of country houses in 
landscaped parks. He had numerous pupils and 
imitators who ensured that his style was widely 
known, but his fortunes declined towards the end of 
his life. He was a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy, and only his appointment as Librarian in 
1776, with a small salary, saved him from 
destitution. He retired to Wales about a year before 
his death in 1782. 


Wootton, John (No. 22) 

Born about 1682; he probably studied with, and 
was certainly influenced by, the Dutch landscapist 
Jan Wyck, who spent the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century in Britain. The first British- 
born sporting artist of any real distinction, Wootton 
first became known at Newmarket for his paintings 
of racehorses and, later, hunting scenes, both. of 
which show his skill at composing groups of figures 
and animals in wide panoramic landscapes. He 

also painted portraits of individual horses for 
enthusiastic owners, and whole rooms in country 
houses are sometimes filled with such portraits. In a 
different vein, Wootton was the first British artist to 
imitate Claude and Gaspard Dughet. He died in 
1764. 


Wright, John Michael (No. 14) 

Born in London probably in 1617, Wright was 
apprenticed to George Jamesone in Edinburgh in 
1636, when (if not before) he became converted to 
Catholicism. By 1647 he was in Italy and the 
following year was enrolled in the Roman 
Accademia di San Luca, its only British member in 
the seventeenth century. However, the fact that he 
was in a position to rub shoulders with the most 
leading painters in Europe had only the most 
superficial effect on his style, though he became a 
passionate antiquary and made himself fluent in 
Latin, Italian and French. He returned to Britain in 
1656, and in 1659 was referred to by the diarist 
John Evelyn as “the famous Painter Mr Write”. In 
the late 1670s he seems to have visited Ireland, 
and in 1686 returned to Rome in the household of 
the British Ambassador to the Vatican. As a 
painter, Wright was purely a portraitist; curiously, 
for all his cosmopolitan connections, his style is 
almost exclusively British and is more akin to 
Dobson’s than Lely’s, who was the rival who 
outclassed him. His last years were impoverished 
and unsuccessful and he died in 1700. 
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Wright, Joseph (Nos. 45-7) 

Traditionally known as Wright of Derby, from the 
Midlands town in which he was born in 1734 and 
in which he mainly lived. Like several of his 
contemporaries, he studied portraiture in London 
under Hudson and continued to make a living from 
this genre throughout his life. He was perhaps the 
most important British artist of the eighteenth 
century to spend virtually the whole of his career in 
the provinces and to draw his patrons from 
provincial circles, though he frequently sent 
pictures for exhibition to the Society of Artists from 
the 1760s onwards (less often to the Royal 
Academy). He was also one of the most versatile of 
painters, producing both British and Italian 
landscapes and depicting subjects from Sterne, 
Shakespeare and Milton as well as the Classics. He 
was fascinated by dramatic effects of artificial light, 
including the light not only from candles but also 
from fireworks, blacksmith's forges, volcanoes in 
eruption, and so on. In a group of works, few in 
number but historically significant, he applied these 
light effects to subjects relating to the scientific 
interests of the Industrial Revolution. In addition, 
he was a keen observer of human emotions, and 
the distinguishing feature of his “industrial scenes” 
is the intense concentration on the faces of the 
figures taking part; it may or may not be a 
coincidence but it is certainly not a drawback that 
the processes and experiments represented in these 
pictures are in no case new. Wright visited Italy, 
1773-5, from which he took the subjects of 
firework displays, volcanic eruptions and coast 
scenes near Naples. He also turned increasingly to 
landscapes of British scenery. He attempted to 
become a fashionable portrait painter in Bath, 
taking the place of Gainsborough who had just 
moved to London, but this was not a success and 
he returned to Derby. He was made ARA in 1781 
and died in 1797. 


Zincke, Christian Friedrich (No. 62) 

Born at Dresden in 1683/4, the son of a goldsmith, 
he came to England in 1706 and studied under the 
enamellist C. Boit. He became a professional 
miniaturist and enamellist with a distinguished and 
courtly clientele. Jeremiah Meyer studied under 
him from 1748, but Zincke’s failing eyesight forced 
him into early retirement in 1752. He died in 1767. 


Zoffany, Johann (No. 44) 

Born in 1733 in Frankfurt, Zoffany came of a 
Czech family, although his father, an architect, had 
settled in Germany and was employed at the court 
of the Prince von Thurn und Taxis at Regensburg. 
After apprenticeship to a local artist, Zoffany made 
his first journey to Rome in 1750, where he was a 
pupil of Masucci and came into contact with 
Mengs. He moved to London in 1760, where he 
seems at first to have been employed as a drapery 
painter. In 1762 he was taken up by Garrick and 
exhibited the first of many theatrical pictures, in 
which the celebrated actors of the time were 
portrayed in their favourite parts, with their 
characteristic expressions and gestures faithfully 
recorded. Zoffany also gave fresh vigour and 
impetus to the conversation piece, raising the genre 
to new heights of fashion, his style commending 
itself to the royal family, especially the Queen, who 
had been born a German princess and for whom he 
painted many works. Extensions of the 
conversation piece were such remarkable paintings 
as The Academicians of the Royal Academy, 1772, 
and The Tribuna of the Uffizi, painted during 
Zoffany's stay in Florence, 1772-6 (both in the 
Royal Collection). A founder member of the Royal 
Academy, Zoffany exhibited there from 1770 to 
1800, although from 1783 to 1789 he was in India. 
His most interesting late work is perhaps The Death 
of Captain Cook, c.1795 (Greenwich, National 
Maritime Museum), which he painted in London 
using the official account of Cook's death in Hawaii 
in 1779, published in 1784. In this painting, 
Zoffany based the poses of the principal figures, 
both native and British, including Cook himself, on 
sources in classical sculpture and Italian 
Renaissance painting. Thus the savages and the 
European explorers are seen alike as “noble”. 
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